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Comment 


A Mesaliiance No Cure 

Tuat Brother Bryan should think Judge Gray 
a suitable person to run in second place on a 
ticket headed by Bryan is comprehensible, not- 
withstanding the disparity between the political 
principles and cconomie opinions of Bryan and 
those of Gray. But that Judge Gray should be 
willing to take second place on a Bryan ticket 
is not so easily Both Gray and 
Bryan would doubtless rejoice to see the Demo- 
cratic party united, but Bryanization would hari- 
ly seem like union to Judge Gray; and with 
Bryan as its candidate for President, no matter 
who ran with him, the party would be effectually 
Bryanized for the purposes of this campaign. 
The party cannot be united by a mésalliance. 
When sound Democratic candidates, stand on a 








understood. 


ylatform of sound Democratie principles, Demo- 
cratic union may begin to be hoped for. Until 


that time comes the party cannot escape division, 
no. matter though the draped portrait of Grover 
CLEVELAND is hung on the wall in convention, 
and ne matter how sane and respectable a man 
is found to run in the second place. 


Is It a House Divided Against Itself? 

Next week we may know more surely than this 
week whether there is an irrepressible conflict in 
the Democratic party between the CLEVELAND idea 
and the Bryan idea. The convention’s method of 
dealing with the CLevELAND resolutions will she: 
light on that subject. Our notion of it is that 
in the rank and file of the Democratic party to- 
day there is not so much irrepressible conflict as 
there seems to be. It is not so much that the 
mass of the party is especially devoted to any 
ideas that Bryan has left, as that it is dazed by 
the Bryan apparition and stunned by the Bryan 
vociferation. Bryan does not stand this year for 
leadership so much as for successful assurance 


and usurpation. 


Cut Off from Retreat 

This from Colonel Warrerson : 

It has become common of late for aspirants for the 
first place to say, or to have their friends say, that 
they would not take the second. This is worse than 
childish. It is pure gall. He who once indulges it 
should never be heard of more in a party convention. 
Ile deserves to be whipped from the cart’s tail as a 
disloval and dishonest varlet, full of affectation and 
vanity, and thence to be branded by his party as out- 
cast for the rest of time. 

Marse Henry favors either Jounson or Gray as 
companion for Brother Bryan on the Democratic 
ticket, and he is going apparently to get real mad 
if they both decline. But in the face of the above 
declaration what can he say to the suggestion, if 
it comes, that the ticket be Bryan and Watterson ? 


Good Money in Sight 

In view of what the newspapers have been tell- 
ing about the gatherings at Oyster Bay of maga- 
vine agents desirous of buying African big-game 
copy from Mr. Roosreverr at a dollar a word and 
expenses, solicitude ahout the President’s post- 
Presidential fate is less anxious than it was. Mr. 
RooseveLtT represents one of the most successful 
and expensive advertisements ever achieved, from 
which as yet no money worth mentioning has been 
extracted. As an old, old bee-tree, new found, 
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looks to the honey-hunter, so looks Mr. Roostve.t 
to some computers of the value of advertising. In 
so far as Mr. Roosevert turns his hand to dollar- 
getting, we trust he will succeed at it. To come 
down to the simple life will not be easy to a man 
of his vast acquaintance and hospitable inclina- 
tions. Yet he knows what the simple life is and 
how, at a pinch, to live it. 


Mr. Hearst and Justice Lambert 

Mr. Hearst is a very bad loser; his eabled-for- 
publication comment upon the result of his ouster 
suit against Mayor McCneLnan was in part as 
follows: 

[ have said from the beginning that the fight was 
not to make me Mayor, but to secure an honest count 
of the vote cast by the citizens. In the face of enor- 
mous and unnecessary difliculties that count has been 
secured, and hereafter it will not be possible for elec- 
tion thieves to commit frauds in secrecy and security 
behind the barrier of the law. 

He who runs must have read the implications 
herein contained: the original count was not hon- 
est; the election officers were thieves! At least, 
with what an odor of Touchstone’s Reply 
Churlish this must have come to Justice LAMBERT, 
who the day before, in charging the jury, had said: 

It must appear to you, as it does to me, that the 

accuracy of the original canvass was quite as complete 
and certain as the one reached here by this body. The 
evidence disclosed here that there was no fraud, so far 
as the conduct of the election oflicers was  con- 
cerned... 
The treuble with Mr. Tlearst is that his phi- 
losophy, in.so far as his own conduct is concerned, 
is too practical; in so far as it concerns that of 
others, too ideal. If he had been elected to the 
Mayoralty by 869 votes too many, and this had 
subsequently been discovered, it is doubtful wheth- 
er he would have accused the election officers of 
anything worse than unintentional error. 


Not a Prohibitionist 

While the State convention of the Prohibition 
party in Connecticut was in session in South 
Manchester, Mr. Cievetann died. <A_ resolution 
was offered expressing regret for his death “as 
a man and a statesman.” The delegates balked 
at “statesman,” their position being, naturally 
enough, that no man ean be a statesman who is not 
against the liquor traftic. So the resolution failed, 
although the delegates were willing enough to send 
a telegram of sympathy to Mr. CLEVELAND’s family. 
On the whole, that was as it should have been. 
Mr. CiLevetanp, however good a friend he was of 
temperance, was no Prohibitionist either in prin- 
ciple or practice. The weight of his influence and 
character must rather count against that move- 
ment than for it. 


Castro ; 

Probably the United States government has re- 
frained from announcing its reason for withdraw- 
ing our chargé and military altaché from Caracas 
because it considers announcement of the obvious 
to be superfluous. Any one who has followed our 
controversy with President Castro’s administra- 
tion at all must have noticed that for a long time 
now we have been talking into prejudiced ears. 
Polite diplomacy is not going to restore to certain 


United States citizens the interests they once had’ 


in Venezuela; nor are the interests they still have 
there so substantial as to justify our government 
in maintaining a legation at Caracas—especially 
at a time when there is a deficit at the Treasury. 
An interesting coincidence it was, as the T'ribune 
suggested, that we should have been compelled to 
turn our back on Venezuela at the very time when 
Mr. CLeveLaNp was dying, for it is he who may 
he said to have introduced us—on the 18th of 
December, 1895—the day he sent his celebrated 
message to Congress. According to Mr. CHarLes 
EF. Akers, when the news of this message reached 
Venezucla “a scene of frantic excitement ensued. 
Processions paraded the streets of Caracas. with 
banners and flags,” and “speeches were made 
glorifying the magnanimous conduct of the United 
States in protecting republican institutions in 
South America.” But as Mr. Akers (Mr. 
Akers is an Englishman) hastens to add, Venez- 
ucla mistook Mr. Crevetann’s motive. And ap- 
parently she still mistakes it, for Hl Constitu- 
cional, President Castrro’s organ, in commenting 
upon the withdrawal of Mr. Steerer, says: “ The 
United States in closing a sensational diplomatic 
process in an unexpected way cannot weaken the 
spirit of brotherhood and the high consideration 
of the Venezuelans toward the United States.” 


A Spanking Overdue , 
Maybe President Castro thinks his subjects 
are thus disposed toward us; maybe they them- 


t 


selves think they are so disposed; and maybe 
President Castro is one with them in this respect; 
but we venture to say that neither the people of 
the United States nor its President is guilty of 
such unconscious hypocrisy. To them Venezuela 
is a small national child whose plague-ridden con- 
dition renders unsafe that physical contact neces- 
sary for chastisement; whose poverty precludes 
righteous despoliation. Probably the United 
States will sit by and watch with a certain grim 
satisfaction Cipriano Castro achieve the amputa- 
tion of his own nose. For some years he has been 
muleting foreign investors in Venezuela of the 
money without which such a government as his— 
or any government, in fact—could not have lived. 
Whether he has lacked the intelligence or the 
ability to collect sufficient revenue legitimately 
we do not know. At any rate, the foreign in- 
vestors have become searce; what will happen 
when they are all gone may be imagined—per- 
haps the “regeneration of northern South Amer- 
iea” which Cipriano professes to be so anxious to 
achieve will then begin. 





Shabbily Treated 

The members of the Board of Visitors to West 
Point have the right to be disgusted men. Their 
board was suddenly legislated out of existence on 
May 28, when the President signed the Military 
Academy bill, leaving some of them actually on 
their journey to West Point to discharge the 
service which they had been appointed to perform. 
The consequence was that after the day of the 
signing of the bill the government ceased to be 
liable for their expenses. So the Comptroller of 
the Treasury has decided that such expenditures 
as they incurred before fay 28 may be repaid to 
them by the War Department, but their disburse- 
ments after that date must be at their own cost. 
Certainly this is a predicament to make the heart 
sick and the liver rebellious. When Congress 
meets again those trustful gentlemen must have a 
slice of legislative relief. 


Stil a Taller Tower 

Vhat is the limit in the height of buildings and 
ef towers in New York? Is there any attainable 
altitude of which laymen may feel warranted in 
saying, It is too high? Is there any altitude that 
is not attainable by modern building methods, 
and, if so, will some kind architect let us know 
what it is? Up at Madison Square the tower of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
now climbed about as far as it is designed to 
reach. When the intention was announced to send 
it up more than six hundred feet (700 feet it 
is to measure) there was reluctance in conserva- 
tive minds to countenance so tall an aspiration. 
But it is a very handsome tower, and already a 
great landmark on which the eye likes to rest. 
So at least it seems to the layman; what the ex- 
perts have to say about it we have not yet learned. 
Now that there is disclosure of intention on the 
part of the Equitable Life to build on its great 
property at Pine Street and Broadway a thirty- 
four-story building, with a sixty-two-story tower, 
the cupola on top of all to reach 909 feet from 
the street level, there is a new spasm of reluctance 
te approve so ambitious a feat of advertisement 
and aerial invasion. Are the critics.and pro- 
testants merely old fogies? That is for the doc- 
tors to say. If nine-hundred-foot towers belong 
to our generation, no doubt we shall have them. 
At any rate there must be a more effectual objec- 
tion to the Equitable’s plan than the mere sigh 
of the layman, “It seems too high to me.” Even 
though architects and engineers endorse the plan, 
still if it seems to the man in the street and the 
policy-holder to ke a waste of money, that might 
be a practical hindrance to the execution of the 
plan by the society that has filed it. 


Boxing in the Navy 

At a smoker on board the Mississippi the other 
evening a marine was killed while boxing with a 
Philadelphia “pug” imported especially for the 
eceasion. Doubtless it was bad judgment to have 
imported the “pug.” Moreover, the fatality is 
deplorable. But because of it and other fatalities 
which have occurred recently under very similar 
circumstances, ought fist-fighting in the navy to 
he prohibited? We take it that our neighbor, the 
Lvening Post, has an affirmative answer for this 
question, to which it leads up as follows: 

We shall be told, of course, that such incidents are 
bound to happen in the search for the strenuous which 
is necessary to toughen men for the sport of man- 
killing But the question will not down, why such 
brutal prize-fights should be permitted on board of 
our men-of-war. About every State in the Union pro- 
hibits them as contrary to public order and morals, 
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and as a result the prize-fighter goes about his business 
after the manner of the midnight burglar, and is 
always in fear of arrest when engaged in his elevating 
and scientific pursuits. ‘The one place where he is 
welcomed with open arms and where men are openly en- 
couraged to follow in his footsteps is the navy. 

The answer which the Post has suggested before 
its question is a pretty good one, because there is 
a difference between landlubber “ pugs ” and men- 
of-war’s men “ pugs.” Whatever grit the former 
acquire practising the noble art is merely to their 
own profit—and, moreover, their presence in the 
community does tend possibly to demoralize small 
boys. But the fistie activities of the men-of- 
war’s men are for the most part isolated—or can 
be readily enough; and as for the pluck they 
acquire from the game, it is less a private than 
a public asset, for it strengthens the most vital 
element of our first line of defence. Of course we 
assume that many men who enlist in our navy 
must and may be (ask any football coach about 
this) toughened “for the sport of man-killing.” 
Really, public order and morals are not menaced, 
but subserved, by boxing aboard our men-of-war. 
As an Illinois judge recently discovered, criminals 
are no longer desired in the naval service, but the 
day of the fist-fighter is coterminous with war it- 
self. Whoever doubts this should recollect that 
the commander-in-chief of our navy, although but 
recently crowned a very prince of peace, is himself 
a member of “the fancy.” 


Watch the Heart : 

One thing may be worth adding. More ought 
io be known beforehand about the hearts of young 
persons who engage in violent sports or exercises. 
Sometimes the development of the heart is slow— 
much slower than that of the musecles—and when 
boy, youth, or girl goes into hard sports with sea- 
soned muscles and only a_half-developed, half- 
seasoned heart, very serious injury is liable to 
result. Boys occasionally do themselves damage 
that it takes years to repair by overstrain of a back- 
ward heart. Bearing directly upon this subject 
is the recent address of Health Commissioner 
Tuomas Daruwcron on “Causes of Mortality 
from Heart Disease in the United States.” He 
reports that while as a whole our death-rate is 
steadily lowering, mortality from heart disease 
is increasing all over the country. As the statistics 
on which he bases this conclusion all seem to come 
from cities, it may be that city life is largely 
responsible for the conditions he records. What 
he lays the fault to, however, is “ competition run 
riot, and the mad, unrestricted struggle for front 
place in the ranks of worldly success.” The chil- 
dren of the day he finds to be overstimulated in 
the direction of money-getting, and urged too 
early into pursuits in which competition is a re- 
Ientless pacemaker. He also pays attention to 
“the modern tendency to overindulgence in ath- 
letic sports,” whereof the physical strain in hard 
contests “leaves its imprint on the physical status 
of the immature or undeveloped youth.”  Per- 
haps we are reaping some bad results from a period 
of abnormal prosperity, accompanied with ex- 
cessive mental stimulation and unnatural excite- 
ments; perhaps we are suffering from too much 
city life for too many people; perhaps the very 
improvement of the conditions of living and the 
increase of medical efficiency save alive more 
weakling babies than formerly. Whatever the 
cause, backward or impaired hearts are common 
nowadays, and exist in many young people who 
give no outward sign of having them. To keep 
a sharp lookout for such hearts ‘is especially the 
duty of persons who have the care of athletics. 


Ministers Next Time, Maybe 
Close observers say that the ministerial profes- 
sion is looking up to the extent, at least, that there 
is an increasing number of thoughtful male per- 
sons who think they may be ministers in their 
next incarnation. For the time being the draw- 
backs of the profession seem to outweigh its at- 
tractions, but the interests of public morality make 
a strong appeal nowadays to serious-minded con- 
templators of the passing show, and they begin 
to understand how the time may come when the 
work of instigating their fellow beings to righteous- 
ness, and awakening their perceptions to truth, 
may have surpassing attractions.. It is not that 
they are waiting for Religion to put on silver slip- 
pers before they enter her service, but that they 
want increased assurance that the ministry is the 
aplace where they can best promote religion and 
advance truth. 


Spain Greets Cuba 
The visit of the Spanish training-ship Nautilus 
to Havana Harbor brings home to us one of the 
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tangible blessings of these vivid days of rapid 


. progress. The onrush of civilization leaves little 


time for rancor, and the ciecatrice heals quickly. 
Only ten years ago, by dint of angry war and 
bloodshed, Spanish government was forever ended 
in Cuba, and Spain suffered untold sorrow and 
humiliation. In the days when the Hundred 
Years’ War was possible this would have rankled 
in the heart of the defeated nation for decades. 
And yet it must be added that Spain has ever 
been the philosopher among nations, as abundant 
proverbial lore testifies, from Sancho Panza to 
Battasar Gractan. The national attitude is that 
“Don Juan FERNANDO can do no more than he 
can do”; thus Spain and Cuba are friends again. 





Some Curious Political Inquiries 


Wirn the recurrence of a Presidential year, several 
interesting questions are apt to be mooted which few 
persons seem to be able to answer offhand, because the 
questions refer to hypothetical conjunectures which 
neither the Constitution nor any Federal statute seems 
to have distinctly foreseen, although one of them has 
actually oceurred. One of these questions has been 
brought home to us by the accident that on the eve- 
ning of Sunday, June 21, nearly wrecked the railway 
train on which Secretary Tarr was a passenger. What 
would have been the political result had the casualty 
proved fatal to the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency? In other words, what can a great political 
party do should its nominee for the Presidency chance 
to die in the interval between his nomination and elec- 
tion day, or between his nomination and the counting 
of the electoral votes? Not a word about the matter 
can be found in the Constitution or in a Federal 
statute. 


Yet the case is by no means hypothetical: it has 
already occurred. In 1872 Horace GREELEY, the 
nominee of the Democratic and Liberal-Republican 
parties, died before the Presidential electors met. 
What happened in that case was that the original 
constitutional function of the Presidential electors 
was revived, and they proceeded to exercise com- 
plete freedom of choice, dividing their votes be- 
tween several persons. It was known, however, 
some time before GREELEY’s death that the Democratic 
party had absolutely no chance of electing its nominees, 
and, consequently, Democrats were indifferent as to 
who should receive the barren honor of a minority 
of the electoral votes. Suppose, however, that a great 
political party believed itself to be nearly certain of 
victory at the ballot-box, would it not, in the 
event of the death before election day of its princi- 
pal fhominee through accident or disease, try to 
take measures to dictate a choice to its Presiden- 
tial electors, and to secure for the designated 
person their unanimous support? In the absence 
of such dictation, the Presidential electors would, of 
course, feel themselves authorized, as they felt in 
1872-3, to revert to the entire liberty of action which 
the Constitution had in view. By what agency, how- 
ever, could such dictation be administered?  Mani- 
festly, if there was time enough to follow such a 
course, the party’s national committee could call a 
new national convention. Suppose, however, that a 
nominee should die within so short a distance of elec- 
tion day that the step just named would be impracti- 
cable. 


In the conjuncture here suggested there would 
be no representative body in existence whose instruc- 
tions the Presidential electors would be bound in honor 
and conscience to obey. It seems to us, however, that a 
mode of extrication might be found from the quandary 
in which a great political party would be placed by the 
death of its Presidential nominee shortly before elec- 
tion day, if its national convention should expressly 
delegate to its appointee, the national committee, a 
right to recommend, in the event imagined, a particu- 
lar person to the Presidential electors. Whether the 
latter would with docility accept tae recommendation 
may be a matter of some doubt. It is certain that, 
in the absence of such precautions, the Presidential 
electors of the party bereaved of the head of its ticket 
would not deem themselves constrained in honor to 
concentrate their votes for the Presidency on their 
party’s nominee for the Vice-Presidency. That was 
shown in 1872, when B. Gratz Brown received less 
than a tnird of the Democratic electoral votes which 
would all have been given to GREELEY had he lived. 
Here we may recall that in 1904 the Democratic con- 
vention specifically authorized the national committee 
to name for the Vice-Presidency a substitute for H. 
G. Davis should the latter die before election day. 


We come, now, to a second inquiry, namely, What 
would occur if the nominee of one of the great 
parties for the Presidency should die by disease 
or accident between the counting of the electoral votes 
(a majority of which had been recorded in his favor) 
and the ensuing 4ta of March? Such an: incident is 
quite possible. Etprince Gerry, WiiiraAm R. Kine, 
and THoMAs A. Henpricks all died shortly after they 
had qualified for the office of Vice-President. By the 
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law of probabilities, they might as easily have died a 
little before inauguration day. Winutam Henry Har- 
RISON, who was inaugurated in March, 1841, had been 
about as likely to die a month before as a month after 
that event. Suppose he had died in February, instead 
of April, in the year named, would Joun TyYLer neces- 
sarily have been inaugurated in his stead on March 4? 
The Constitution will be searched in vain for an ex- 
press reference to the subject. The answer to the 
question really turns on the reply to a preliminary in 
quiry whether a President-elect is undistinguishable 
from a seated President, so far as a Vice-President’s 
right of succession is concerned. The Constitution 
nowhere uses the phrase * President-elect.” It simply 
says (Article XII.) that, after the electoral votes have 
heen counted, the person naving the greatest number 
of them for President “shall be the President,” if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed. The sixth section of Article IL. says 
that in case of tiie removal of “the President” from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the Presidential office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice-President. But in 
the case supposed there is no President in existence 
after the outgoing President has surrendered the office 
on the 4th of March. Shall we say, then, that the 
President-elect, although defunct, is constructively 
still existent, so far as the Vice-President’s right of 
succession is affected? Is not, then, the taking of the 
oath of office necessary to transform a President-elect 
into an actual President? Upon this point the Consti- 
tution is explicit, for it says (8th Section, Article IT.) 
that before he (the President) enter on the execution 
of his office, he shall take a prescribed oath or affirma- 
tion. Apparently, before that oath is taken he may be 
a President de jure, but he is not one de facto. We 
infer that, in the case supposed—that of the death of 
the President-elect before taking the oath of office— 
the right of a Vice-President to sueceed him is ques- 
tionable, and would call for a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. If that tribunal should decide 
against the existence of such a right the country would 
be left without a Chief Magistrate, for the President- 
elect, not having lived to take the oath of office, could 
not have appointed a cabinet the members of which 
would, under the statute passed in the first session 
of the Forty-ninth Congress, be qualified to succeed 
in the order of creation of their respective depart- 
ments. 


Must we, then, conclude that there is no way of 
coping with the dilemma? Might not the Governors 
of the constituent States, on the death of a President- 
elect before his subscribing to the oath of office, con- 
voke the Presidential electors belonging to their re 
spective States, for the purpose of discharging their 
constitutional function of choosing a President, their 
previous effort in that direction having been nullified 
by death? Or should those electors, having once per- 
formed the duties enjoined upon them by Article XII. 
of the Federal organic law, be regarded as defuncti 
officio, or technically dead? Or would it be held by 
the United States Supreme Court, if invited to decide 
the point, that, owing to the decease of the President: 
elect before the 4th of March next following, the Presi- 
dential electors had made no executable choice of a 
President, and that, consequently, the selection of that 
office should be remitted forthwith to the House of 
Representatives, a3 it would be in the event of a failure 
of any nominee for the Presidency to secure a majority 
of the electoral votes? [If such a remission should take 
place, it would still be possible for party managers to 
secure the succession to the Presidency of the Vice- 
President-elect, by preventing any choice by the 
House. For Article XII. provides that, if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a President, when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, be 
fore the fourth day of March next following, “ then 
the Vice-President shall act as President,” as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President. 


Of course, party managers could sometimes bring 
about a failure of the House to choose. Evidently, 
neither of the two questions which we have here 
mooted. can be quickly and decisively answered 
by the man in the street. As for the second 
inquiry, indeed, it seems tolerably clear that, in 
the aksence of Federal legislation, a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court would be required. 
There is yet a third question, namely, What could a 
great political party do to obtain the fruit of a 
triumph at the ballot-box, in case its nominees for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidency should both die 
between the counting of the electoral votes and the 
4th of March next following? Here, manifestly, is 
a case which the Succession law passed in the first 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress, making the mem- 
bers of the cabinet eligible, in the order of their 
comparative dignity, to the office of Chief Magistrate, 
does not provide for. For, in the case now supposed, 
there is no cabinet in existence, nor can there be, after 
the outgoing President and his Secretaries have come 
to the constitutional limit of their terms. The simul- 
taneous death of both the President-elect and the Vice- 
President-elect is by no means inconceivable, for both 
might be on the same wrecked train, or on a steamer 
at the time of an explosion, like that which committed 
such frightful devastation in TYLer’s administration 
on the steamboat Princeton, 

































































































Companionship 


“ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of 
man in whom there is no help,” counsels the ancient 
writing, and yet to this day the whole striving and 
groping of youth is for companionship. We start out 
in life feeling on every side for some who shall double 
joy and halve sorrow. Wise people search for friends 
and foolish folk conciliate society. Endless sacrifices 
are made to surround ourselves by the noise and 
clamor of people. When one man had the fortitude 
and courage to reply to an invitation, “Such are my 
engagements to myself that I dare not promise,” he 
was set down as an eccentric, an unlikable creature. “I 
love Henry,” wrote one of THoREAU’s friends, “ but I 
cannot like him. And as for taking his arm, I'd as 
soon think of taking the arm of an elm tree.” But the 
arm of an elm tree, after all, is a strong refuge. 


A recent example of the cult of companionship has 
come to notice in the life of JouN DELANE, who, at the 
age of twenty-three. became editor of the London 
Times. “By Jove! T am the editor of the Times,” he 
is said to have exclaimed exultantly when this height 
was attained, and the commentator adds: “ He was 
wont to travel much, to dine out constantly, and to 
mingle with people. A smaller man would have stuck 
to his desk.” And yet, it was this same man, crowned 
by success at the age when most men are beginning 
their struggle, who in middle age wrote: ‘“ Nobody 
cares about me now, or my success, or my motives, 
and that weariness of life I have long felt has been 
gaining on me. ...I have much to be thankful for, 
but I have become so indifferent to life... weary 
both of work and of idleness, careless about society, 
and with failing interests.” 

This brings into the memory the death-bed of a 
dear old lady who had received the sparsest gifts fromi, 
destiny and who had, to all outward seeming, so little 
to be thankful for that one heard with amazement 
her desire to linger on until after her eightieth birth- 
day. “Just to round things out and end them tidily,” 
she quaintly explained. And though life had denied 
her practically all things, though she was well-nigh 
penniless, cut off by rheumatism and feeble health 
from getting about and seeing places and people, cir- 
cumscribed in every way, having a definite arith- 
metical calculation to make whenever she wanted to 
indulge in a stamp for a letter, her zest in life was un- 
diminished. She was vitally and closely related to 
everything and everybody about her, and the cham- 
bers of her still life were flooded with interests and 
cheerfulness. That, after all, is the successful life, the 
life which goes on to the end with zeal. And it may 
fairly be doubted whether it is ever accomplished by 
those who put their trust in princes and in the sons 
of man, in whom is no help. 


It would be a lonesome thing to see our own little 
orb spinning around through space alone, with no 
sun, nor moon, nor stars to keep it in countenance. 
There they are, out there, the great company of the 
heavenly host, working together in harmony, bound 
by an invisible, insoluble band, so frail, so tenuous 
we are hardly aware of it, and yet never loosened. 
But no sphere leans against another; each follows the 
solitary, bidden path, working out its own salvation. 
Even so we would find it difficult to conceive of bear- 
ing our little, personal world alone. All about us are 
millions and millions of other worlds swarming, seeth- 
ing, bearing down beside us through space and time. 
But always apart—apart. We help each other in- 
deed, the band that holds us to the tiger and the 
butterfly, the flower and the star, is not loosened; 
day by day man fortifies and strengthens man, points 
out the path, lightens the tedium, cheers on through 
the dark; but never, never do we quite penetrate each 
other’s world—your universe is your own, and, draw 
as you will, none shall ever enter it, and you, with 
all your sympathy and good-will and admiration and 
love, shall never quite pass into the door of your 
neighbor’s mind. Only in your quietest, most reverent 
moments may you catch glimpses through the win- 
dows of that chamber, whereinto none may enter, 
but where your neighbor carries on the unintermittent 
affair of living. 


What is society but an industrious and unbroken 
disguising, a masked party where none shows what he 
really is. It is, at best, a tossing of a ball of super- 
ficial comment and event about. 

How little a man bears upon the face of him what 
he actually is may be judged from the blindness of a 
very alert and intelligent lady who was once, long 
since, invited to meet Rorpert BROWNING at dinner. 
When she arrived at her destination her hostess 
elaborately regretted that BRowNING’s train had been 
delayed and he would be unable to come; and when in 
the course of the dinner a belated guest arrived, 
spoke a few low, apologetic words to the hostess, and 
had room made for him at the side of the eager and 
intelligent lady, she summed him up as some inoppor- 
tune country cousin who had bolted in at the wrong 
moment. She tried to be kind to him, though she 
was bored; and he seemed shy and bored too, but 
equally of kind intention. Then when the evening was 
over, and all the guests gone, she found out that she 
had dined side by side with Roperrt Browning. She 
had wanted to see him all her life and she had seen 
him, and what she had seen was a dull, shy, countri- 
fied person to whom she tried to feel gently. 
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There are folk who have known intimately ALcoTT 
and EMERSON, and yet can remember no single saying 
of theirs which might not have been uttered by any 
chance acquaintance. <A _ lifelong acquaintance of 
IBSEN could give no more interesting record than that 
the genius was extremely regular in his habits and 
drank a large tumbler of Scotch and soda at a given 
hour each afternoon. <A _ so-called “ writing-lady ” 
chanced in Winchester to take an apartment kept by 
the former housekeeper of Miss CHARLOTTE YONGE, 
and when she begged for news of her childhood’s idol 
she got nothing more interesting than a lively de- 
scription of the pattern on Miss YoNnGe’s silver 
knives and forks. These worlds had spun along 
within sight of one another, indeed, had seen the outer 
surfaces, but knew no more of each other really than 
the earth knows of Mars. There are straight lines on 
the surface, and we think they may be canals con- 
structed by highly developed intelligences, but we 
know nothing. 


Considering, then, how far we stand apart, THo- 
REAU’S little prayer is not too cynical: 


“Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself, 
That in my actions I may soar as high 
As I cannot discern with this clear eye, 
And next in value which thy kindness lends 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends.” 

Friends know so little of us that they cut out in 
their imaginations conventional patterns and try to 
fit us to them, and perhaps the bravest thing we can 
do is to disappoint them by building up a house and 
setting it in order whereinto none shall enter; by 
decorating it with a beauty which is addressed to no 
mortal consciousness. But this is not easily done, and 
who lays aside the hope of a human companionship 
must first face the thick darkness, enter into the 
cloistral silence; accept the gloom, and fight the fight, 
or ever 

“No visual shade of some one lost 
But He, the Spirit himself, may come 
When all the nerves of sense are dumb.” 

Does it not really happen that when the bodily life 
ceases to make its claims, the invisible life expands 
and increases till a sure sense of companionship, full 
and complete, grows up in us? We have an idle habit 
of thinking of the soul as a tiny spark, an inhabitant 
almost imperceptible dwelling in the body. But does 
the reality not seem to be far nearer to that pictured 
by the great poet, just deceased: 

“The body (I might say) is immersed in the soul 
as a wick is dipped in oil, and its flame of active 
energy is increased or diminished by the strength or 
weakness of the fecundizing soul. But the oil, this 
soul is enriched an hundredfold by the infusion of the 
holy spirit; the human will is intensified by union 
with the Divine will, and for the flame of human love 
or active energy is substituted the intenser flame of 


‘Divine Love and Divine Energy.” 


Does it not truly happen that by living, by acquies- 
cence, a kind of heavenly magnetization takes place, 
drawing the needle of our compass till it points un- 
wavering toward that larger will which is not our 
own? So that in lieu of the clamor and frail succor 
of man’s companionship we learn to be aware of the 
invisible presence that dwells so close to us and is 
audible in the hush and discernible in the dark? 
That presence which even to try to express out- 
wardly for a moment is to diminish its being, since 
it seems always that man’s silence is nearest to God’s 
speech. 

And who shall assure us that when we shake off the 
dust of the body and turn deaf ears to all sounds, 
that are but the foam on the ocean of silence, we shall 
not actually see with some sense undreamed of by 
our earthly sight the invisible companion, who has 
holden us through the thick darkness, borne with 
our foolishness and ignorance, comforted the loneli- 
ness, and guided us in safety to the ultimate bourne. 





Personal 


THERE is a new prince in Spain and his name is 
J-A-I-M-E, JimMMy. He has ten or eleven other names, 
but has survived his christening and is doing fine. 


In 1895 Commander PEAry brought back with him 
from Greenland a family of six Esquimaux. Four of 
them have died of tuberculosis, as almost always hap- 
pens to transplanted Esquimaux; one was sent back. 
The sixth, a boy named MEENIE, wants to go back with 
Peary this summer when he goes. The World tells 
this story, and says that Commander Prary has gently 
but firmly refused to take MEENIE back this year. 
The fate of those Esquimaux seems to rest lightly on 
the explorer’s shoulders. Having assumed responsi- 
bility for bringing them here, and seen four of them 
die as a consequence of migration, it seems surprising 
that he should deny to this surviving boy what seems 
practically to be his chance to live. But he says that 
MEENIE has refused two opportunities to go back, and 
does not now wish to go back to stay, but only for a 
summer visit. That sounds likely, and perhaps MEENIE 
is acclimated now. Still, it has never been apparent. 
that there was justification for bringing these Esqui- 
maux here in the first place, and to see them die one 
after another has been pitiful. 
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With the death of Nicotas ANDREJEVITCH RIMSKY- 
KKoRSAKOFF, Russia loses the second and last of the 
only composers of genuine importance whom she has 
thus far produced. The first of these two was, it need 
scarcely be said, TscHAIKOWSKY—an authentic genius, 
though he lacked the utterance of the supreme masters. 
RiMsky-KorsAKOFF was scarcely his equal; for, while 
his imagination was extraordinary and his workman- 
ship brilliant and secure, he lacked ideas—salient 
musical concepts. But in one respect he was well- 
nigh unequalled—as a master of orchestral color. He 
was essentially a painter in tones; he saw with a vivid 
inner eye, and he transcribed his visions with a rich 
and glowing brush. No modern composer, not even 
RicHArRD Strauss or CLaupE Depussy, has surpassed 
him as an instrumental colorist. He did not command 
the vast and sweeping line of Srrauss, nor the ex- 
quisite hues and half-lights of Desussy; but for sheer 
gorgeousness his orchestra has never been equalled. 
His scores are superb chromatic triumphs; they flash 
and glint and glow with a magnificence which seems 
fantastically to affect the ear through the agency of 
the eye. He is at his best in his purely orchestral 
writing—his “Sadko,” his “ Antar,” his ‘ Schehe- 
razade,” and the splendid concert arrangement which 
he made of the third act of his opera-ballet ‘* Mlada.” 
An artist of distinguished style, of broad vision, of 
rare emotional vitality, he could ill be spared by his 
country. 


A London despatch says that Dr. WILLIAM OSLER has 
been re-elected as independent candidate for the Lord 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University. Rival candidates 
were WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL (Liberal) and 
GEORGE WYNDHAM (Conservative). Dr. OSLER’s Amer- 
ican record has just been enlivened by a new incident. 
About four years ago, in an address to medical students 
in Baltimore, he said the homeopathists ought no 
longer to suffer adherence to a shibboleth to keep them 
out of the great school of medicine, but that they 
should come within the fold on the broad platform of 
truth and science. That pleased some of the home- 
opathists, and the New York Homeopathic Medical 
College Alumni invited Dr. Oster to their dinner the 
next year. But he wrote in answer (May 7, 1905) : 


Dear Dr. McDowert,—I do not think that we have 
a common ground at present so long as your school 
clings to the law of similia, which from the modern 
scientific point of view is as antiquated and unreason- 
able as is the so-called allopathic system from which 
we modern physicians have departed. 

With kind regards and best wishes, and thanking you 
most sincerely for the compliment, sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM OSLER. 


At the Homeopathic College dinner this year, Dean 
Kine spoke of this letter as expressing Dr. OSLER’s 
real feelings, “ which were practically to the effect that 
we were quacks,” and the next day the newspaper 
head-lines read, “ Oster calls them Quacks,” and then 
Dr. OsteR wrote to inquire, and then his three-year- 
old letter got into print as above. Dean Kin@ is 
wrong. Dr. Oster did not call them quacks, either 
in effect or otherwise. That is not at all the spirit of 
his letter. What he did say, in effect, was that, hav- 
ing progressed far beyond their theory, it was time 
for them to make their theory square with their prac- 
tice. Moreover, his letter contained the same senti- 
ment as his address, that the homeopaths had out- 
grown the law of similia, and ought to realize it. 





Correspondence 


PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your reply to the request on the above 
heading you say “ proofs are too fragile” and “ dis- 
putable.” 

In A History of Science Dr. Williams says, “* Natural 
law is changeless and eternal.” 

The fact that we exist is proof indisputable that 
we live under natural law, and are as eternal as the 
universe of which each of us and the earth is part. 

Whatever change we find in our present conditions 
is not caused by natural law, but by the unrestricted 
acts of the people in obstructing natural law. We 
are naturally free to act, and it cannot be denied 
that our personal habits and acts affect our health, 
producing sickness and ultimate death. A single law 
obstructed becomes a disturber of all connecting laws, 
producing a labyrinth of disorders, and while we can 
obstruct we cannot defeat nature. 

Our physical crganism is the outgrowth of an in- 
destructible invisible germ having all our characteris- 
tics and qualities which necessarily were produced in 
a previous organism, substantially like the present, and 
that from a still previous one, back and back to 
primitive conditions before any law of nature was 
obstructed. Each organism is completely disguised 
from the others by changed parentage, name, and sur- 
roundings. 

No person is conscious of having any part in com- 
ing into life. At our first consciousness we were 
months old. This method of nature, made necessary 
by our own acts, must continue indefinitely. 

The acts of the people can make this old earth a 
paradise instead of the pandemonium now existing; 
but to avoid life on it in whatever conditions we pro- 
duce has no warrant in natural law and is impossible. 

I am, sir, 
NATURE DEFENDER. 
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MEW YORK is soon to have a building of 
fm sixty-two stories, which will be the nigh- 
mM} est inhabited building in the world. It 
will be erected by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at an estimated cost 

CSS] of $10,000,000, upon the site of the 
present building, which is the block bounded by Broad- 
way and Nassau, Pine, and Cedar streets. It will be 
209 feet higher than the Metropolitan Life Building, 
292 feet higher than the Singer Building, and 354 feet 
higher than the Washington Monument. tt will be 
only 75 feet lower than the Eiffel Tower, and thus will 
be the second highest building in the world constructed 
during the age of steel. The total height of the new 
Equitable Building above the ground will be 909 feet, 
exclusive of the 150-foot flagpole. 

Some idea of the altitude of the new structure may 
be gained by comparing it with the Park Row Build- 
ing, whose 29 stories and height of 382 feet were for 
so long the proud achievement of New York sky- 
builders; with the 286 teet of the twenty-story Flatiron 
Building, or the Pulitzer Building, with its 22 stories 
and 375¥, feet, dome thrown in. 

It is the third of the great skyscrapers beside which 
the former marvels of the city lock like small cottages. 
When the 28-story Times Building reared itself 419 
feet over Broadway it was believed that the limit of 
height had been attained. This gentle complacency 
was rudely shocked by the erection of the Singer 
Tower, 617 feet high; it was overthrown by the com- 
pletion of the Metropolitan Tower, 700 feet above 
ground level. And now—at a bound an edifice is to be 
constructed of 16 stories more and 209 feet loftier. 

The new edifice will not only be the tallest office 
building in the world, but it will occupy the most ex- 
pensive site on which a skyscraper has ever been 
erected, the value of the block on which the present 
building stands being estimated at from twelve to 
fifteen million dollars. 

The astonishing feature is that this great new 
structure represents no ultimate attainment in the 
architect’s art. It can be done, and that most easily. 
It will be fire-proof, rust-proof, earthquake-proof, 
bomb-proof—one might almost say shell-proof. Its life 
has been calculated at about 5000 years; that is to 
say, generations hence, when the world has perceptibly 
grown older, when we have become a warless, co-opera- 
tive race with larger skulls and fewer teeth and gen- 
tler manners, when the rigors of the new glacial epoch 
shall have piled Arctic glaciers down the valley of the 
Hudson, the new Equitable Building wiil still stand 
upon the block bounded by Broadway, Nassau, Cedar, 
and Pine streets. 

Inspection of the plans for the new edifice has just 
been begun in the Building Department of the City 
of New York. These plans alone fill a large volume of 
58 pages, and each sheet must be gone over separately, 
in order that the officials may see that all the require- 
ments of the building laws have been complied with. 
This task alone will occupy a period of several weeks. 

The drawing of the plans alone was a tremendous 
task, and the cost of this item is estimated at $250,- 
000, the salary of 150 men during the period of six 
months which it must have taken them. 

Meanwhile the big building erected in the days of 
Henry B. Hyde will be pulled down. Temporary quar- 
ters for the Equitable Society’s use pending the demoli- 
tion and construction have been already secured. 

The Equitable Society’s present building was erected 
in 1872, at a time whien the value of sites on Broadway 
was far less than it is at present. The land is now 
worth about $20,000 a front foot. From six to eight 
feet of space are occupied by the front walls of the 
present building, and the great width of the corridors 
also takes up much valuable space. There will be no 
such waste in the new building. Modern structural 
steel work does away with the concretions of stone 
which were formerly necessary to maintain stability. 

According to the plans filed, the new Equitable 
Building will closely resemble the Metropolitan Life’s 
structure. These plans provide for a main building 
of 34 stories, 489 feet high, which will be more than 
twice as high as the main building of the Metro- 
politan or of the Singer company. This main build- 
ing will have a frontage of 167 feet on Broadway, 152 
feet on Nassau Street, and 304,and 312 on Pine and 
Cedar streets respectively. 

Above this main building the tower will rise to a 
distance of 420 feet, making the total height 909 feet. 
There will be 28 stories in the tower, which will be 
surmounted by a cupola. 

This tower wiil be in two sections, one section ex- 
tending from the thirty-fourth to the forty-ninth 
story, and the other, a smaller one, rising from the 
forty-ninth to the fifty-eighth story. The main cupola 
will extend four stories above this. The general ap- 
pearance of the entire structure, as may be seen from 
the illustration, will be that of a castle built from 
square blocks by some giant baby. 

The facades of the building will be of brick and 
granite with trimmings of terra-cotta. The design 
will be of the Renaissance type, presenting bays set 
between pilasters of Corinthian and Doric pattern, the 
corners being offset with clustered columns. The bays 
will be elaborately decorated with carved work. The 
roof of the main structure will be finished with cupolas 
several stories high set around the base of the tower. 

An elaborate system of wind-braces will be set in 
every story from the sixty-second to the ground. 

The elevator corridor, which is to be finished in 
ornamental brass, will contain 38 passenger elevators. 
Eight of these will run to the top of the tower exten- 
sion. There will also be several freight elevators. 
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The New Equitable Building which is to Rise to a Height of 909 Feet 















The Wedding of 


aT is not every American girl, even when 
she marries a foreigner of prominence, 
fF who can have as guests at her wedding a 
q king and queen. That was the privi- 
lege of Miss Jean Reid, daughter of 
f Whitelaw Reid, American ambassador at 
the Court of St. James's, when she married in London, 
on June 23, the Hon. John Hubert Ward, brother of 
the Earl of Dudley and Equerry-in-Waiting to King 
Kdward. Miss Reid was married in the Chapel Royal 
of St. James’s Palace, in which Queen Victoria and 
several of her daughters were married.. The Rev. 
Edgar Sheppard, canon of St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, where the King and Queen attend service when at 
Windsor, was the officiating clergyman. The bride 
was attended by children dressed in costumes of 
blue and white, modelled upon one of the famous child 
pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and these children 
were young persons of quality—among them the son 
and daughter of the Karl and Countess of Dudley, 
and the Hon. Nigel Glyn and Marion Glyn, chil- 
dren of Lord and Lady Wolverton. The maid of honor 
was Miss Jennie Crocker, of San Francisco, a cousin 
of the bride, and the ushers were Messrs. Cyril, Robert, 
and Gerald Ward, brothers of the bridegroom; Ogden 
Reid, Craig Wadsworth, Grant Smith, and E. Sheldon 
Whitehouse. After the services in the chapel the bride 
and groom adjourned to the drawing-room of the sub- 
dean of the Chapel Royal. Here they were joined by 
the King and Queen. The latter kissed the bride, and 
the King is said to have clapped the groom upon the 
back with the exclamation, “ Well done, John! My 
best wishes and good luck to you!” 
Accompanied by their Majesties, the bridal party 
went to the Armory Room in St. James’s Palace, where 
they signed the register, witnessed by the King and 


Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Bride and Groom leaving the Chapzl Royal atter the Services 


The Bridesmaids and Pages, costumed after the The Royal Guests, King Edward and 
style of Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds Queen Alexandra, arriving at the Chapel 


A Fairy City of a Million Lights 
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A remarkable Night Photograph taken across the great Lagoon at the Franco-British Exposition near London 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


HUMBLY trust I am not more 
stupid or more of a_ spendthrift 
than most Englishmen. Yet 1 am 
conscious it would be impossible 
to convince any toreigner of this 
fact, or rather of this assumption, 
who chanced to review my recent 
proceedings. He would at once, 
and not unnaturally, decide that 
only one pre-eminently endowed with the spirit 
of folly and recklessness could act as I have 
acted. I should try to dispute this verdict on 
the ground that there is one department of life 
in which all Englishmen habitually lose both their 
heads and their money, and that my ineptitudes 
merely amount to a demonstration that J am English 
and no rebel against the national customs. What in 
any other land would qualify a man tor a lunatic 
asylum, in England does no more than convict him 
of being a normal, acquiescent Englishman. 

The department of life in question is that of house- 
hunting, house-taking, house-decorating. It covers, m 
fact, everything connected with the leasing of and 
one’s removal into a new residence. Perhaps I should 
add that the scene is laid in London. In the matter 
of leases, Jocal customs vary even in England, and 
London has a thoroughly deserved reputation of being, 
from the tenant’s standpoint, the most iniquitous 
district in.the kingdom. L remember inveighing in 
these pages some tour or five years ago against the 
monstrous difficulties and exactions that confront one 
in London when taking even a flat or an apartment. 
But I now find they are as nothing compared with the 
horrors of taking a house. On houses are concentrated 
all the red tape, the buttressed conventions, the en- 
trenched monopolies that make England such a de- 
lightful country for landlords and lawyers, and so very 
far from delightful for their tenants and clients. 

It is in itself a paralyzing discovery, especially 
for one who, like myself, has breathed the uncom- 
plicated air of America, to find that the normal lease 
for a London house is tor twenty-one years, terminable 
at the seventh, fourteenth, or twenty-first. No doubt 
you can get houses for less if you are willing to take 
the remainder of a lease, and resign yourself to the 
position of a subtenant,. twice or thrice removed from 
the original landlord. But the position of a sub- 
tenant is at best precarious, and one that the man of 
experience will do a good deal to avoid. As a matter 
of fact, however, in some form or other it 1s very 
difficult to avoid. It is the rarest possible thing in 
London to come across a house in a well-established 
neighborhood the lease of which can be had direct 
from the freehoider. He has usually parted with the 
leasehold long ago for a term of anything up to ninety- 
nine years; and the owner of the leasehold is the 
man with whom in practically every case you have to 
bargain. In the course of my researches for a house 
of which the conceivable advantages might possibly 
prove to outweigh the enormous and palpable <s- 
advantages, | have come across residences that have 
been sublet six deep, until the figure of the original 
landlord has grown obscure almost fo the point ot 
being legendary. The house I ultimately found my- 
self negotiating for was, for London, comparatively 
free from these intricacies. There were concerned in 
it only four people: (1) the ground landlord, (2) 
the lessor, (3) the outgoing tenant, and (4) the in- 
coming tenant—myself. iach, of course, had his at- 
tendant cohort of agents, surveyors, and solicitors, 
through whom all business had to be transacted; and 
the processes of bargaining. of finding out how much 
the outgoing tenant and bow much the lessor would 
contribute toward the cost of redecorating the house, 
and of drawing up the lease, took nearly three months 
—which is about the average time for such a trans- 
action in London. ; 

The lJong-lease system is the basis of the British 
landiord’s tyranny. Neither in Paris nor in Berlim nor 
in New York does any such custom obtain. The 
system of twelve months’ leases that obtains in New 
York is the Magna Charta of the tenant. It has done 
infinitely more tor American happiness than either 
the Declaration of Independence or the divorce laws. 
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‘It makes landlords compliant, and confers upon the 


tenant a status of something very like equality. To 
be able to take a house or a flat for a year, with the 
option of renewal at the same rent—a rent that in 
houses includes all decorations and repairs, and in 
flats includes steam heat, electric light, and a_per- 
petual supply of hot water—is to be a free man. What 
London landlords are apparently on the lookout tor 
is a slave, and a slave who, besides being a millionaire, 
will outlive Methuselah. It is my own fault if 1 
resent this. I ought never to have lived in America. 
I ought never to have breathed that clear, clean, 
spacious and unhampered air. 1 ought never to have 
known that there was a country in which landlords 
were not autocrats, and tenants still clung to a tew 
remnants of freedom. It is that knowledge, I think, 
which, as much as anything else, has made me end 
up a course of house-hunting in London with murder 
at my heart. If only I did not possess it I might 
hug my chains as the Londoner does, and submit like 
him, after a few ineffectual curses, to the gross im- 
positions practised upon his innocence. 

What the London !andlord leases to you ‘is the 
mere shell of a house—the walls and roof, and prac- 
tically nothing else. There are, to be sure, a certain 
number of fixtures which he has installed, such as 
window-panes, a kitchen range, cisterns, grates, and 


By Sydney Brooks 


so on. But virtually it is nothing more than the 
skeleton tramework of a home that he hands over to 
you for twenty-one years. The tenant does the rest. 
If he wishes to add a new window, or to put in the 
electric light, it must be done at his own expense. 
You are to imagine a procession of tenants passing 
through every London house, each one of them laying 
out money on some pet improvement of his own— 
this one adding a billiard-room, that one concentrating 
on a gas cooking-range, a third lavishing parquet 
flooring upon the drawing-room, a fourth bringing 
the bathroom up to date, a fifth installing a heating 
system, and so on. And every one of these additions 
becomes 3n the end the landlord’s property. in Eng- 
Jand, if you nail anything to the wall of the house 
you have leased, you part at once with the owner- 
ship of it. Jt is no longer yours, but the landlord’s, 
If, on the other hand, you merely screw it to the 
wall, you may retain full legal possession of it and 
carry it away with you when you jeave. In practice 
what happens is that the tandlord finds his property 
not only kept in repair, but year by year improved 
without it costing him a penny; and as each lease 
expires he seizes upon the improvements as a valid 
reason for raising the rent on the next tenant. But 
how, it will be asked, does the tenant ever get his 
money back? The answer is that in most cases he 
doesn’t, and that in the remainder he recoups himself 
by charging the next tenant a premium. But. this is 
only possible if he assigns the lease before it has run 
its full course. If you take a house tor twenty-one 
years and live in it for the whole of that time, then 
all the improvements you have effected pass auto- 
matically into the landlord’s hands. What, there- 
fore, people do is to assign their lease while it has 
still some years to run, and the new incoming tenant 
is charged a premium that is roughly equivalent to 
the sum spent on the improvements. If you cannot 
find a tenant who will pay the premium, then you 
either do not let him have the house or you pocket 
your loss. 

A specifie instance will, perhaps, make the thing 
clearer. I have tound a house which 1n size and the 
arrangement of its rooms and its general structure and 
appearance and situation suits my requirements. But 
it is an old house; it has no electrie light, the fire- 
places are artistic monstrosities, the appointments 
of the bathroom, like the appointments in most Eng- 
lish bathrooms, belong to the dark ages. and the only 
means of heating the building consists of the archaic 
English grate. What do L do? I put im electric ight, 
tear out the old fireplaces and install new ones in 
their stead,.and call in two American firms to re- 
model every feature of the bathroom and to turnish 
the house with a hot-water heating system. These 
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and various other improvements represent an outlay 
of, say, $2000. If my lease expires by efflux of time 
that is to say, if I live in the house for the tull term 
of twenty-one years, all these additions that 1 have 
made go to the landlord. My obvious ccurse, there 
fore, is to look out for somebody ten or twelve years 
from now, or whenever I feel like moving again, ex 
patiate to him on the improvements | have effected 
in the house, and allow him to take over the remainder 
of my lease on payment of the $2000. 1 may not 
be able to find any one with the requisite means and 
innocence. In which case I lose, except that I have 
had the satisfaction ot living in a house in which ali 
the appointments are after my own design. But no 
prospective tenant in London is at all taken aback by 
discovering that there is a premium payable on the 
house he thinks of taking. It is the custom, and he 
expects it. 

All this will sufficiently amaze Americans. Nor will 
it Jessen their wonderment to learn that the whole 
cost of redecorating a house falls on the tenant. Your 
lease obliges you to leave the house in good anil 
substantial decorative repair. The cost of doing so 
is generally reckoned as equivalent to a year’s rent. 
If the house rents at $1000 a year each tenant ob- 
tains from his predecessor at the beginning of his 
lease, and hands over to his successor at the end ot 
it, a sum of $1000 toward the cost of painting and 
papering the house. But the tenant has other priv: 
leges besides these. When he takes out a lease he 
is not merely permitted, he is obliged, to pay the whole 
cost of the transaction, which amounts roughly to 
rather over ten per cent. on the year’s rental. He 
pays, too, for keeping the premises insured against 
fire. His lease binds him to repaint the outside of 
the house once every three years, and to repaint and 
repaper the inside once every seven years. If anything 
goes wrong with the drainage, and the sanitary in 
spector insists, as he has the legal right to do, on 
the entire system being changed, it is on the tenant 
that the cost falls. He is responsible, in the jargon 
of the contract, for “all future rates, taxes, charges, 
duties, impositions, assessments, and outgoings of every 
description.” He not only pays tor improving the 
house, but he has to pay for permission to improve 
it. ‘He has to draw up plans and specifications show- 
ing just what additions and alterations he is medi- 
tating. These plans have then to go to the ground 
landlord. If approved by him and his solicitor and 
his surveyor, a ticense, for the drafting of which 
the tenant is again and most graciously permitted 
to pay, 1s issued to him authorizing him to carry them 
out. I see in the papers that at this moment there 
is $150,000,000 worth of property in London standing 
vacant. Upon my word, | do not wonder at it. 




















to the State Department sent from Mukden, re- 

views the progress in Manchuria attendant upon 
the full resumption of Chinese authority, and the 
steps taken tor its modernization along the lines of 
self-government and commercial development. He says 
that efficient, well-drilled, well-armed, and active police 
forces have been organized at Mukden and all the 
other large cities of the province. The men carry 
rifles or heavy sticks. Their uniforms are neat and 
serviceable—black in winter and khaki for summer 
wear. They are well housed and well paid, and at 
some places Japanese instructors have been engaged 
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(Cte the State Depa W. D. Straight, in a report 


to drill the recruits. At ‘Tatungkou there are fifty 
men, with two instructors, who give daily leetures 
in Japanese on the history of police administration, 
continental and Japanese police organization, and the 
hke. There are both mounted and unmounted forces, 
and at Mukden particularly they have been active in 
their efforts to suppress the petty robberies and dis- 
orders which liave been the natural consequences of the 
disturbed conditions of the past few years. The depre- 
dations of the * Hunghutzu,” or mounted bandits, who 
have for years terrorized the rural districts, have been 
largely restricted, and numerous captures and execu- 
tions have exercised a most salutary effect. 





















































The 


OO O every American who enters the 
ee harbor of Havana, whether it be for 
\ the first time or the twentieth, there 
comes a moment when a silence 
ee takes hold of him as he stares and 
stares across the greasy waters. It 
is when his searching eyes encounter 
3 the distorted mass of wreckage, with 
XY the wheeling birds above it, that 
marks the Maine. His mind flashes back ten years, 
to the February night when the whole United States 
shook with the explosion which destroyed her. 

‘Remember the Maine!” 

That was the ery to which a war was waged. And 
the watcher at the steamer’s rail finds himself re- 
peating it. Its sharp, clear syllables beat out the 
roar of twin guns in a turret, the measured tap of 
the drum, the step of advancing men. Then in an 
instant his thoughts swing to his own day and hour, 
and as he gazes ‘before him the words that, ten years 
ago, were a nation’s cal] to arms are now the whisper- 
ing of waters in the crannies of a wreck. 

Ten years is a short time in which to forget so 
much; but just so long has the shattered Maine lain 
in the harbor of Havana, forgotten. We were bidden 
so eagerly, so insistently to remember, and now, her 
inflammatory task accomplished, we have left her to 
herself—and to the sixty-three men who are berthed 
with her in the clutch of the harbor mud. 

Why has the government not raised the wreck of 
the Maine’ That is the question the watcher asks 
himself, and the question. is as old as the admonition 
to remember. If there be an answer the government 
has never made it, and nothing has yet served to 
compel an answer. Rumors of all kinds have 
flown from mouth to ear in these later years, and 
some of them have had a far from pleasant sound. 
To many it now seems that it is the manifest duty of 
the government to remove the wreck. Some say that 
only this will determine beyond all doubt whether the 
ship was destroyed by an explosion from without or 
by an explosion from within, for this is a doubt which 
the mg'ect of ten years has permitted to arise. 

At last, however, a formal demand that the wreck 
be raised has been made by Representative William 
Sulzer ot New York, in the form of a bill which he 
has introduced in Congress. And he is confident that 
at its mext session Congress will pass it, and the 
Secretary of the Navy will be directed to remove the 
wreck of the Maine, and to have the bodies of the 
sailors within it brought to Washington for interment 
in the national cemetery at Arlington. 





Unremembere: 






“Maine 


Walter Scott Meriwether 


allow me to say that he had authorized its publication, 
Here is his letter: 


“ Referring to the newspaper article you were kind 
enough to send me, I have always been desirous of 
having the hulk of the Maine raised, being sure that 
the conditions would be shown to be as the board de- 
seribed them. The wreck was gone over with the 
greatest deliberation and care; the naval divers were 
experts well acquainted with the work, and the sketches 
accompanying the report are accurate. On the other 
and, the Spanish report, which was the result of an 
extremely desultory and trivial examination, said that 
the keel was intact. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth; part of the ship's bottom was thirty-four 
feet above its normal position; it was this fact which 
vas the determining cause of the board’s finding for 
an exterior explosion. It was inconceivable to any one 
of us that the ship’s bottom could be lifted by the 
explosion of the magazines alone. Water is incom- 
pressible; the force of an interior explosion must 
destroy mainly in the direction of least resistance, 
and it could not pull up the keel, as the pressure all 
the while, until exhausted, is equal in all directions. 
Very excellent examples of the results of interior ex- 
plosions were given in the cases of the explosions of 
the forward magazines of the Oquendo and Viscaya at 
Santiago. Both these ships were of about the size 
and somewhat of the structure of the Maine as to 
armor conditions. The effect was all upward and 
outward, and there was nothing like the total wreck- 
age and dislocation of the forward body of the Maine, 

“The Maine was an unusually strongly built ship. 
Her seantling was heavier than in any of our later 
ships. I was intimately acquainted with her con- 
struction, as I was her inspector during building. 
Her arrangements were much freer from danger 
through spontaneous combustion than those of most 
ships of her period. The bunkers next the magazines 
adjoined wing passages through which men were con- 
stantly passing, and in which any unusual heat would 
have been noticed at once. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to pass through these without touching the bulk- 
head with the hand and thus noticing any heat. | 
mean by this that the firemen, who chiefly used these 
passages, were men in the habit of thus keeping an eye 
out for any heating of the bunkers. Spontaneous com- 
bustion is not an instantaneous process; it is a gradual 
heating. The temperatures of the bunkers, magazines, 
and shell-rooms were taken and recorded daily (re- 
port p. 21); the bunker fire-alarms were sensitive, 
working sometimes when there was no undue heat (p. 

















Ten Years After 


THE WRECK OF THE BATTLESHIP “ MAINE” 


Congress, by joint resolution on February 23, 1898, 
appropriated $200,000 for the purpose of recovering 
the bodies of the officers and men lost at the time of 
the sinking of the Maine, to raise the vessel, or to 
save such parts of its equipment as might be prac- 
ticable. Of this sum $54,043.94 was expended, and the 
remainder, $145,956.06, was returned to the surplus 
tund. Work was carried on under this act by two 
wrecking companies until April 2, 1898, when the 
contraet with the wreckers was terminated. That day 
the ship became the unremembered Maine. 

When the protest against this neglect, no less than 
against the theory that the American government is 
afraid to raise the vessel, had reached its present’ 
vehemence the question of the raising of the ship was 
placed before Rear-Admiral French E. Chadwick. He 
is the senior living officer of the world-renowned 
Court of Inquiry, and as such is the highest authority 
that could be consulted on the question as to whether 
the explosion which had destroyed the Maine had 
come from the outside or from an interior cause. I 
accordingly wrote a letter to the admiral, enclosing a 
newspaper clipping which discredited the outside ex- 
plosion theory. By return mail the admiral sent me 
his views upon the subject, explaining that he did 
not wish to be quoted, and that the matter was to 
be regarded simply as material to aid me in the 
preparation of this article. Finally, however, he con- 
sented to its use just as he had written it, and to 








AS IT LIES TO-DAY IN THE HARBOR OF HAVANA 


11); the highest recorded temperature had been 112°, 
and this aft, where it was higher than in the forward 
magazines (p. 19). Fire was on the after boilers; 
all high explosives were aft; the powder was the 
brown powder of the period, with the stability of which 
no fault had been found, or, to the best of my recol- 
lection, was ‘ever found. ‘In the region of the centre, 
or axis of explosion [to use Sigsbee’s words, p. 17], 
was the six-inch reserve magazine which contained 
very little powder, probably .. . about three hundred 
pounds.’ The conditions thus were excellent. I would 
regard her, from the usual and ordinary point of 
view, as a perfectly safe ship. 

“The bottom of the ship when at anchor was from 
seven to fourteen feet above the harbor bed. ‘The 
only question that ever came into my mind, as to 
the extraordinary elevation of the keel being caused 
by exterior explosion, was whether this lifting could 
have been caused by the scending of the ship in 
sinking this short distance. Time has simply in- 
tensified my disbelief in this. The ship’s bottom was 
a very powerful girder. 1 cannot conceive that it 
should thus have been doubled upon itself until first 
weakened to an extraordinary degree by an exterior 
explosion. 

“T think it is well established in the Russian- 
Japanese war that a mine will explode a ship’s maga- 
zine; a notable instance was the destruction of the 
flag-ship off Port Arthur, in which every evidence 
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goes to show that the magazine exploded also. The 
board was fully aware of the delicacy of its po- 
sition and the importance of its finding. There 
was no passion or feeling upon the part of any mem- 
ber. Naval men are accustomed to taking accidents 
or dangers as * part of the commission.’ “I knew of 
no unkindly feeling toward the Spanish officials what- 
ever. The action of the board was perfectly deliber- 
ate; it would not allow itself to be hurried; it was 
determined to make no report until it was at the 
end of its tether of information. Two members of 
the board, of whom I was one, began with taking for 
granted that the explosion was probably wholly in- 
terior. The conditions ‘shown, as the examination 
proceeded, convinced us all otherwise. To ask whose 
hand ‘ dictated the finding that the Maine was sunk 
by an explosion from without’ is silly. The members 
of the board were not men to be dictated to. The 
beard had at its head in Sampson one of the wisest 
and best men, and one of the finest characters in our 
own or any service. To suppose that he would ever 
find in such a ease against his convictions or judg- 
ment is to suppose the impossible. The same may 
be said of Lieutenant- Commander (now Captain) 
Potter. There was no hint, no word of any kind to 
the board from any one in or out of authority. The 
board was left absolutely free and untrammelled, and 
it felt itself so. (1 was going to speak of the remark 
about ‘lust of strife’ which the writer mentions, but 
this does not seem to apply to the board; anyhow, 
there was none there.) 

“ Apart from all the foregoing, I think it but fair 
to consider the doctrine of chances. This never came 
into my mind until years after. We have here the 
only ship in our navy which has ever been so de- 
stroyed; others have had narrow escapes, but this has 
been the only actual loss of the kind. Why should 
this wait for the entrance of one of our most power- 
ful ships into what had, to large intent, become an 
enemy’s harbor? War was in the air; destroy their 
ship and a large part of the American force was 
destroyed (in the eyes of certain Spanish at Havana). 
Where she was she commanded Havana, and should 
she so remain until war broke, was master of the 
situation; no batteries commanded her; the city was 
at her mercy; the feeling among many in Havana 
was intense; that an attempt should be made to de- 
stroy her cannot be regarded unnatural, cireumstances 
and racial hotheadedness considered. 

“The chance of the loss of the Maine by interior 
explosion thus appears to me infinitely small. Let me 
say, however, again that this ‘doctrine of chance’ 
did not occur to myself or to any member of the board 
at the time. 

“TI will close with a little incident. Our squadron 
of four ships—the New York, lowa, Massachusetts, 
and Texas—arrived from Hampton Roads off the reef 
at Key West a Sunday morning. The Maine, which 
was in Key West Harbor, and which had been look- 
ing after filibusters, came down at once and joined 
the flag, and her going to Havana then first became 
known. I was aboard her in the afternoon, and 
‘on leaving said, jokingly, ‘ Look out, Sigsbee, that 
those fellows over there don’t blow you up.’ * Oh,’ said 
Sigsbee, ‘don’t worry. l’ve taken precautions enough 
against that.’ Despite my remark, my feeling, as 
I have mentioned, was in the first offgo the other way, 
but it shows that the idea of possibility was in the 
air. 

“| find I have not said enough as to ‘the nature 
of the external rent.? My own recollection, and all 
that I can gather from looking over the report, is 
that the whole bottom in the vicinity of the upheaval 
was terribly rent—rent in a way which no interior 
explosion could have caused. 

“My conviction to-day is as firm as that of ten 
years ago, that the destruction was primarily from 
the exterior. I should like nothing better than to have 
the wreck raised. I have always urged it, as I believe 
the results would be wholly confirmatory of the find- 
ing of the board as to the conditions. There can be 
no mistake as to these. Of this I am most confident. 
Whence has come opposition to raising the ship, if 
there has been or i8 any, I do not know ; certainly 
not from any member of the board. We did our duty 
to the best of our lights. If anything should arise 
to prove us wrong I would be among the first to 
accept it; so would Captain Potter; so would have 
been Sampson. But so far I have seen nothing to alter 
my judgment in 1908.” 

To the admiral’s letter to me I may add a statement 
made by Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Sigsbee, who 
commanded the Maine at the time of her destruction. 
There is one part of his testimony which has always 
impressed me as being significant and not to have 
attracted the attention which it deserved. In_ his 
testimony is this: ‘ Havana was heavily fortified 
cn the sea front, not against Cuba, but obviously 
against the United States. The Maine was not wel- 
come in Havana. Her coming was officially opposed. 
She was taken to a special mooring-buoy—a buoy that, 
according to the testimony given before the Court 
of Inquiry, had been apparently reserved for some 
purpose not known. She was taken to this buoy by 
an official Spanish pilot, and she was blown up at 
that buoy while lying there by an explosion from the 
outside. 

“On the night of the explosion the Maine was head- 
ing to the northward and westward. Some of the 
watch officers said afterward that it was the first 
time that she had swung so as to head in that 
direction. She was lying in the position in which 
she would have been sprung to open her batteries 
on the shore fortifications. If an expert had been 
charged with placing a mine at the Maine’s mooring 
berth, purely as a measure of harbor defence and hav- 
ing only one mine available, he would have placed it 
under the position that the Maine occupied that night.” 
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ECAUSE its surface is troubled 
3, by no “estranging sea,’ Mars 
has been recommended as a pre- 
ferred breeding-place of the 
higher intelligence. But a 
IX; planet of one huge continent 
peopled by landlubbers lacking 
the corrective of the seataring 
N man’s viewpoint, might be sus- 
pected of being a dull and stupid place; and most 
of us will continue to find our own all the more 
fascinating for being a nautical as well as a naughty 
world. Literature and life itself would be monoto- 
nous affairs were it not for the seven seas and the 
man who follows them. How thrilling his adven- 
tures; how admirable his heroism; how attractive 
even his wickedness! It is as if the salt winds of 
the sea permeated and made possible his dry philoso- 
phy, his crisp, bizarre vernacular; they have fed the 
imagination of us landsmen since childhood. And 
in nothing is he more refreshing, especially in this 
sophisticated age of higher criticism, than in the 
way he takes his religion. 

The sailor is, of all men, an individualist, a 
curious entity whose consciousness 1s magnificently 
alone. There are those who have opined that it 
would be easy to bring him to put his life under the 
pilotage of Him who stilled stormy Galilee. They 
picture the sailor’s lonely hours on deck, beneath the 
stars, those silent lamps of prayer. They find passages 
in the Good Book, from Noah to Saint Paul, that 
should draw him near to Him who “ holds the sea in 
the hollow of his hand.” ‘They dream of the brother- 
hood of shipmates which the enclosing main necessi- 
tates. But the seafaring man lives a life apart, out- 
wardly as monotonous as “the sea’s listless chime”; 
and his kind are as careful not to probe into his past 
as are the cowboys not to ask what brought a man out 
to our Western ranches. Whoso follows the sea. is ac- 
cepted by his shipmates, who evince no curiosity 
about his inner life 

But he is far from being accepted by institutional 
Christianity. He would hardly be genuinely welcome 
in an ordinary churen. Efforts, of course, are made to 
save him, very much like those applied to the heathen 
and other portions of humanity that only “eat of the 
crumbs that fall from the children’s table.” But 
these do not touch him in any vital sense. Instead of 
holding prayer-meetings in the dog-watch, he shies 
away from the claptrap of Gospel-sharps, and retires 
more deeply within himself, 
following his grog. And it is 
the grog that does tor him, 
makes him a wastrel, and sets 
awry that fine conservatism 
of the sea which is his natural 
heritage. He has his super- 
stitions and primitive beliefs, 
and having summoned to his 
aid suen rugged philosophy as 
enables him to brave the most 
unstable element, he regards as 
more unstable still the rhet- 
orie of landsmen “ who think 
they shall be heard for their 
much speaking.” He speaks 
little himself, but thinks much 
and thinks always in terms of 
the sea. That is why it takes 
a sailor to catch a sailor as 
surely as a thief to catch a 
thief. 

Our harbor has not been 
lacking in nautical endeavor 
to create for the old salt a 
religious atmosphere of his 
own. The quaint old Church 

‘of the Sea and Land is per- 
haps the best known.  Be- 
sides, there are some _halt- 
dozen tioating missions tied 
up to various piers; and at 
least one historic craft—the 
famous old ocean-racing yacht 
Fleetwing—has been convert- 
ed into a Gospel cruiser. But 
where | first saw practical 
Christianity applied to the 
mariner was at Captain 
Meeker’s Floating Bethel, a 
branch of the Brooklyn City 
Mission, which is typical of 
them all. 

It was a dark February 
night, and the north send spat 
its spray into a welter of mist 
that penetrated any human 
wrappings save a pair of oil- 
skins. I beat my way down 
Atlantic Avenue to the ferry, 
only to find that its might 
service was discontinued ; and 
while I was interrogating a 
policeman whom I found lurk- 
ing in a sheltered corner, a 
man lurehed towards us and 
would have fallen had not the 
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“ Fer the love 0’ Gawd, lock me up, boss!” he articu- 
lated, thickly. 

His hat was gone, and the water from his bedraggled 
gray locks ran in little streams down his chest, ex- 
posed by his gaping shirt-front. His only outer 
coverings were his water-soaked coat and trousers. 
He had been drinking; indeed, the man was on the 
verge of delirium tremens. He trembled and chattered 
and cowered at the lash of his overwrought nerves 
more than at that of the storm. He was all the more 
repulsive because he was a human being staggering 
to us out of the cruel night. 

* Youre a sailor, ain’t you?” asked the officer. 

“?’Fore Gawd, [ am, boss; lock me up; putt me in 
a cell, so’s | kin sober up, er I'll Jose me ship; she 
sails to-morrer flood tide. J] dasn’t go on her hke 
this; the ole man ’d chuck me overboard.” 

Something about the man appealed to both of us. 

“Come along,” said the policeman. “I'll see if | 
can get you a bunk.” 

He took a firmer grip on the sailor’s arm, and im- 
pulsively I supported him on the other side. We 
wended our way slowly 
through a dark narrow street 
lit here and there by the win- 
dows of some dingy drinking- 
place from which issued 
sounds of revelry—the rau- 
cous revelry of the sea. We 
turned a corner, and, the 
smell of the bay slapping us 
in the face, we came out on 
a pier and halted before a 
gangplank. 

* Now, mate,” said the 
policeman, “you wait here 
with this gent, an’ I'll see if 
1 can get the mission to take 
you in.” 

“ O Gawd, don’t putt me in 
no mission; putt me in a cell,” 
whined the sailor, appealingly. 

“Dry up, or lll turn ye 
loose,” snapped the policeman. 
“The station-house ain’t got 
room fer no bums. You’re 
callin’ on the name o’ God, an’ 
if ye want anything outen 
Him, ye got to come to His 
people; or else go back where 
ye got this cargo.” 

“They fired me out,” sniv- 
elled the liquor-logged tar. 
“1m blasted if 1 ever go there 
again.” 

“Ye don’t say?” said the 
bluecoat, with withering sar- 
casm. “ You’re a curiosity, 

,you are. Why, your ship 
won’t get her nose pointed up 
the bay, next trip, till you'll 
get the smell o’ them river- 
front dives. And you'll get 
the glad hand there, all right, 
till your coin’s all blowed in. 
Then you'll be makin’ more 
work for us. That is, unless 
the Captain here gets his 
work in on ye while you’re 
down an’ out, an’ teaches you 
what’s what.” 

At that moment a door, sud- 
denly opened, illumined the 
length of the gangplank, and 
in the square of light was out- 
lined the stalwart figure of a 
man whose hair shone white. 

“Hello, Cap!” said the 
policeman. “I got a case for 
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officer seized his arm. Get the glad hand ye.” 
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* What’s the trouble, Billy?” came in gruff, friendly 
tones. 

“Just a bum; but he’s a sailor right enough, Cap; 
and | think he’s kinder sorry he done it. Thought 
maybe ye could keep him the night and do somethin’ 
fer him. He needs it.” 

* Bring him in, Billy, an’ let’s have a look at him,” 
came the reply as the figure turned and disappeared. 

We helped our charge stumblingly across the narrow 
railed and cleated gangplank, through the door, and 
down a flight of stairs which landed us in what might 
have been a section of the gun-deck of an old line-o’- 


battle ship. Posts at regular intervals on either side 


supported the wooden ceiling, from which swung several 
oil lamps. fPort-holes and carved beams, coiled ropes 
and hammocks neatly stacked, together with the 


drone of the storm outside, the hum of the straining’ 


shore lines, and the roll of the deck beneath our feet— 
all were calculated to make the shore-shy sailorman 
feel at home. 

At the far end was a platform on which were some 
armchairs and a pulpit. Stretching toward us from 
this were rows of chairs, while immediately in front 
of us glowed a red-hot barrel stove, around which were 
some small tables. At one of these a couple of men 


‘were playing checkers. The Captain confronted us, 


his weather-beaten face turned quizzically but not un- 
kindly toward our gray and grizzled charge. 

* Well, you are in pretty bad shape, my boy,” he 
said at last; “an’ if you came aboard a ship o’ mine 
this way, I’d give you your walkin’ papers quick 
enough. But the Floating Bethel’s on a different tack. 
Are ye hungry?” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he addressed the 
two men at the checker-board. 

“Ned, warm up a bit o’ that soup. You can do it 
right here on the stove if your galley fire’s out. Peter, 
see if you can fix up some dry togs for this feller 
that’s been tryin’ to navigate by dead reckonin’ an’ 
got into shoal water.” 

Then placing a chair and taking the man’s arm, 
* Sit right down by the stove here, my boy, an’ wriggle 
out o’ them waterlogged wrappin’s.” 

Dazedly the man complied, while the Captain turned 
to us. 

“1 was just startin’ home. We generally close up 
at ten o’clock, but I'm later goin’ ashore than usual. 
Good thing for your friend,here. The Bethel’s got her 
regular cruisin’ to do,’and don’t as a rule go pokin’ 
around the bay for floatin’ spars an’ wreckage. But 
when they bump up agin’ her sides, she hauls ‘em 
aboard if she ean.” : 

I noted the effect of the Captain’s words and man- 
ner on the man we had brought in. They seemed to 
bring his limp form to more of an attitude of atten- 
tion. The two men were helping him into some dry 
things, and finally a steaming bowl. of soup was set 
before him on one of the little tables. He turned from 
it in involuntary loathing. 

“Come, come, man,” ,thundered the Captain, “ stow 
that soup if you want to stay aboard my boat. It ’Il 
put a better little stove inside ye than tae rum ye spent 
your pay for.” 

The man downed the hot liquid, while the policeman 
took his departure. 

“Good night, Billy,” said the Captain, shaking him 
heartily by the hand. ‘“ You go on about your busi- 
ness and don’t you bring in any more bums—’specially 
if they’re ‘short-hairs.’” He paused long enough 
te scrutinize intently the sailor’s head. “ The Bethel,” 
he continued, “is only interested in seamen capable of 
bein’ saved.” This was delivered with a comprehensive 
wink at us, the meaning of which was lost on me, 
but was greeted by the others with serio-comic nods of 
approval. 

After seeing tae sailor snug in a hammock that had 
been slung for him near the stove, the Captain emerged 
with me on the pier. 

“What are the greatest evils you have to contend 
with in your work among the sailors?” I asked. 
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“Old horse, old horse, how came you here?” 


“Rum an’ cussin’,” was the sententious rejoinder. 
* Prove to ’em tiat drinkin’ is their undoing and they 
usually think it over serious. Of course they’re liable 
to spring a leak once in a while, but that’s better 
than foundering entirely. As for cussin’—well, I can 
sympathize, seein’ that used to be my worst fault. 
The poor boys are unfort’nate mostly. They ain’t ever 
treated proper on sea or land. I know, because | ran 
away to sea when I was eleven, and the things I come 
across when I was a sea captain, and no better than | 
should be, made me determined to: fix up a place where 
a sailor could be welcomed like a human bein’, and find 
his God same as landlubbers rich enough to pay pew 
rent. So I bought this old grain barge and fitted her 
out. People don’t také kindly to religion unless they’re 
made to feel at home—’specially sailors and folks 
that live close to nature. Fine pews and opera-singer 
choirs and big words scare ’em. It ’d be like,tryin’ to 
drill religion into a landsman aboard a tossin’ barque, 
when he felt seasick and wished he was out of it. 
Men ’Il more likely cuss than pray when they’re un- 
comfortable.” ' 

“How do you attract them to the mission the first 
time?” I asked. 

“Generally when they’re down and out or in trouble 
o’ some sort, same as this case to-night. Ive been 
workin’ at it for fifteen years and I’ve seen many a 
worse one. The policeman you came in with has been 
on this beat a dozen years. He’s a God-fearing man, 
and does all he can to help my work. He knows, same 
as I do, that seamen are not a bad lot if you can get 
‘em to keep sober ashore. You got to appeal to the 
decent instincts in the boys and deal firm with ’em, 
same as the old man—that’s the captain—does aboard 
ship. Drink gets the better of most of ’em, and you 
can’t use any kid-glove methods or even talk salvation 
to a man like the one you saw till you do the right 
thing by him in a humane way. You got to brace 
him up fair and natural and then make him feel 
ashamed of himself. Then it’s surprising what you 
can accomplish with even the old derelicts that’s 
covered with barnacles of every kind of vice they’ve 
gathered all cver the world for years.” 

“ How about ‘ short-hairs’?” [ ventured. “ Are they 
a variety, or is it just a term of reproach?” 

The Captain laughed, and then his voice grew 
serious. 

“ Both,” he said; * they’re a kind of sailor, and at 
the same time we call a weak sailor that sometimes 
to see if he’s got some pride left, and to shame him 
into standin’ by to go about on a decent tack. Real 
short-hairs are seamen from Liverpool mostly, who 
got the name from the way they always crop their 
heads. Seems as if it’s a badge of all that’s unre- 
generate in man. They’re the kind that used to ship 
with Captain Kidd and all the old blasphemers that 
brought discredit on the sea in the old days. And 
sometimes when I’ve done my level best to bring one 
of ’em to port, I’m almost constrained to think that 
the Almighty Pilot himself couldn’t manage the wheel 
that ’d keep ’em on a _ straight course. That’s 
sacrilege, o’ course, because I have heard that some 
of ’em’s been brought in safe—but I can’t just think 
where. 

“Sailors are sensitive—very—almost sentimental; 
and you hurt their feelings if you call ’em short-hairs 
when they slip their cable temporarily and get adrift— 
*specially if they’re at all friendly to the Lord.” 

_ “Suppose they’re not,” I asked; “suppose they’re 
just plain able-bodied seamen?” 

“Then,” said the Captain, “the tar you called that 
would like enough try to stove in your figurehead. 
But come around next Thursday and eat dinner with 
us. It’s a special blowout for the boys on account of 
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being the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the Beth- 
el. You'll see as fine 
a lot of seamen as ever 
came to port and sign- 
ed articles with the 
Lord.” 

I was on hand at an 
early hour to accept 
this invitation, and 
made my way down the 
companion to the 
lower deck of the barge, 
which the stiff  off- 
shore gale, whipping 
up the whitecaps, was 
rolling in true deep- 
sea fashion. Every- 
thing was as spick and 
span as only a true tar 
knows how to make it. 

The Captain greeted 
me warmly. 

“Glad you come,” 
he said, “and yow'll 
be the only landsman 
aboard. Don’t usually 
want ’em, because the 
boys don’t like to be 
looked over as if they 
were curiosities. Pitch 
in and eat as if you 
were one of us. Going 
to be a real sea ban- 
quet with turkey for 
ballast. Afterwards 
there'll be a little show 
by the best fo’castle 
talent in port.” 

He showed me over 
the boat with all an 
old seaman’s pride in 
her trimness. There 
was the little gallery 
piled high with pro- 
visions, and the cook 
working away at his 
preparations. He and 
the shipmaster had 
bunks aboard. Some 
sailors were already 
scattered about, play- 
ing games, reading books from the well stocked and 
oddly assorted library which lined one end of the 
deck. Some were obeying the prominently displayed 
admonition over the writing-desk: ‘Sailors Write 
Home.” All were smoking. 

“| believe in sugar-coating my dose of religion 
with what some people call worldly diversions,” said 
the Captain. ‘1 give ’em pipes and tobacco if they 
ain’t got ’em themselves, because 1 know any genuine 
sailor would about as lief go to hell as stop smokin’. 
But they ain’t goin’ there for that reason. Smokin’ 
ain’t like rum. Did you ever hear of crimes bein’ 
committed or wives and children goin’ hungry or in 
rags because a man sticks to his pipe?” 

They kept coming in, sliding down the companion 
in true nautical fashion, bronzed and battered tars 
from ships that ply to every quarter of the globe. 
Here was one bred on one of the old Calcutta ships 
which used to be the pride of the western ocean in the 
three-sticker days; here was an engineer on one of the 
big modern coastwise vessels; here a retired whaling 
captain; everywhere ordinary seamen of almost every 
nationality. 

* Good crowd aboard,” I said. 

“Yes, and they’re all my boys,” said the Captain, 
“but they’re only a few of ’em. ‘There’s 25,000 sea- 
men afloat to-day who signed with Captain Jesus 
Christ aboard this boat.” 

His gruff, hearty, boisterously playful greeting rang 
out to each as he arrived, till the deck was crowded 
with them gathered around the tables groaning with 
good things. 

“Three cheers for the old man!” shouted somebody, 
and they were given with a will. Then all fell to with 
a gusto only possible from long fo’castle training. 

They made a banquet of it, with all sorts of good- 
natured chaffing and tle interchange of sailorman 
repartee, which has the merit of incisiveness at any 
rate. They called out “Bill!” and “Jim!” and 
“ Bob!” to shipmates down the board until one felt 
quite sure that every man-jack in the place knew 
every other and knew him well. 

After the crowning glory of plum duff had been 
cleared away, and the men had lighted their pipes 
again, the Captain rapped for attention. 

* Now, boys,” he said, ‘“‘ while you’re restin’ so’s 
your stomachs can stow that cargo so’s it won’t shift, 
I want to say a few words, after which I want any of 
you that feels inclined, to tell what the Lord has done 
for you.” 

He did not preach to them long, but he spoke 
with all the rugged picturesque eloquence of those 
to whom the taciturn sea imparts the gift of speech. 
He drew similes from the old days of spars and splicing 
with all the loving reminiscent intimacy of a Conrad; 
he spun parables out of the present machinery days 
with all the art of **MacAndrew’s Hymn.” And the 
boys, some white-haired and bowed, others not out of 
their teens, all listened in rapt attention. And when 
it came their turn to speak, the simple sparing words 
of which they prosperously delivered themselves im- 
pressed one most with the integrity of thought the 
sea inspires in its children. 

Then began the entertainment, which would make 
the fortune for a manager who could accurately re- 
produce it in a revival of “ Pinafore.” There was the 
quartette from this ship and the accordion virtuoso 
from that; a rollicking bos’n who sang “ Old horse, 
old horse, how came you here?” and a pair of Span- 
iards who had to take six encores for their Castilian 
love-songs with guitar and mandolin accompaniment. 
There were hornpipes and other nautical dances, and 
songs and jokes of the fo’castle that stretched the pro- 
gramme out for a couple of hours, 
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Said the Old Cop to 
the New 


BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 










BARRO YF come into the police depart 
\) PSPs % ment at the wrong time com- 
=)) Ni) plained the new cop. “ What chance 


0%) have L got to make a fortune the 
vie way the inspectors, superintendents, 
Me and captains got theirs in the good 
Gi: . 4 
AS CO; ye old times when there was a four- 
ps COA headed commission at 300 Mulberry 
Street and a ‘man higher up’? 
What chance is there for doing any business with a 
man like Commissioner Bingham at the head of the 
force, who transfers inspectors and captains without 
consulting the political leaders, and don't even want 
to get anything out of his job except his salary?” 

“You’ve come into the department at just the 
right time if you possess energy and capacity and 
are willing to work for your promotion,” retorted 
the gray-haired lieutenant in the new uniform. 
‘“Every man on the force has got his chanee with 
Bingham. I'd be a sergeant yet [a * roundsman’” un 
der the former nomenclature] if Bingham hadn't 
changed the old order, for | haven't any friends among 
the politicians, and don’t know how to go about mak 
ing them, even if I could take the time away from 
my family. Many a younger man who gave less at- 
tention to his police duties than I has been promoted 
over my head since I have been on the force because 
the other man stood in with the politicians. Then 
it took me two or three years to pay back, out of my 
salary, what it cost me to get on the force in the 
first place. It didn’t cost you anything. 

“Why,” continued the lieutenant, “I was at head- 
quarters the other day when two new captains had 
just got their appointments, and some of the old- 
timers were saying what an easy thing it was. In 
the ‘good old times’ you were talking about their 
promotion would have cost them $5000 or $10,900 
each, and they would have been compelled to borrow 
at big interest, or of a politician who would own 
them for the rest of their lives—if they hadn’t stolen 
the amount already—and pay back out of what they'd 
make grafting afterward—always with the chance of 
being detected and sent up the river. As things are 
to-day Bingham made the two men captains because 
he believed that they were good men, and it didn’t 
cost either of them a cent. I might have been made 
a detective-sergeant years ago if I had had the neces- 
sary $3000 or $4000 to pay for the place, and many 
a member of the old body got the job by paying for 
it—not so very long ago, either. Under Bingham 
any patrolman on the street—even an $800-a-year 
man like yourself—may be sent to the detective 
bureau and his salary doubled in one day if he proves 
that he possesses real detective ability.” 

“But look at the men Bingham has taken out of 
easy jobs in the city departments and the police 
courts, and the plain-clothes men in the precincts 
he has put on patrol duty,” grumbled the new cop. 

“You are not the man to kick about that,’ re- 
marked the lieutenant. “It doesn’t make it any 
easier for you ‘ pounding the pavement’ because some 
other policeman is holding down an easy-chair in a 
commissioner’s office. The only men in the police de- 
partment who can object to Bingham’s putting the 
take-it-easy squad on the street are the members 
themselves, and most of them admit the justice of 
it. Take Lieutenant Barnes, for instance. He was 
for fifteen years in charge of the pension bureau 
at police headquarters; came down to his office at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and went home at five 
in the afternoon; had all his Sundays off, and never 
wore a uniform. Bingham put him on _ night-desk 
duty in one of the station-houses, Barnes isn’t 
kicking, however, although he admits that changing 
his habits of life after fifty years of age is something 
of a hardship. ‘It’s quite time that somebody else 
had a chance at one of the soft jobs.’ he says. Bing- 
ham began his work among the take-it-easys right 
at headquarters. When he took command at 300 
Mulberry Street there was an office in the building 
employing ten or a dozen policemen as clerks, in 
charge of Inspector Brooks, since retired, known as 
the * duplicating department,’ that had been in existence 
for years. Bingham went into the office one day and 
said to. Brooks: ‘ Inspector, if you will give me one 
single valid reason for the existence of this office I 
will not abolish it; if you ean’t I will.’ Brooks 
couldn’t, for the simple reason that there wasn’t one, 
and the office was abolished and the clerks sent to 
patrol duty.” 

“Look at the nasty way in which Bingham talks 
about some of the men in the department,” said the 
new cop. 

“Only the crooks and the incompetents need to 
worry about that,” replied the lieutenant. “ Look at 
the way he stands by the policemen who do their 
duty. Look at the way he stood by Captain Walsh, 
in Harlem, when the politicians started out for his 
scalp. He turned a precinct upside down and inside 
out to protect Patrolman Kearney, who was being 
hounded because he violated the police tradition that 
a policeman must commit perjury to save another 
policeman. Look at the way he stood by Patrolman 
Cain, who, arrested Caruso; and the way he stood by 
Shibles, who made a technically illegal arrest. 

“The policeman who is on the New York force no 
longer pays for promotion; there is no longer a stated 
tax levied by the police upon the saloonkeeper, the 
gambler, the keeper of a disorderly house, with in- 
spectors, captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and patrol- 
men participating in the order of rank, with a rake- 
off for the man higher up. 

“If you want to be a crooked policeman you have 
come into the department at the wong time,’ con- 
cluded the lieutenant. “If you are willing to work 
for your promotion you have come in at just the right 
time, as I said before.” 

The new cop went away scratching his head. 
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HE swordfish is overlord of the 
1c sea. Neither the whale, the shark, 
wt nor any other giant of the deep 

ean conquer him in private fight 

or public brawl. Nevertheless, he 
is peaceful in the main and seeks 
the simple life, amusing himself 
often with world-wide travel and 
always with delicate gustatory 
joys. He is the daintiest feeder that swims, always 
kills his own game and thereby insures its freshness. 
Wherefore his flesh is a delight to the palate of man- 
kind—as far west as Bridgeport, Connecticut—and 
wherefore, again, men go forth to kill him for market, 
and thereby at times fall upon adventures that make 
the hunting of tigers and the shooting of grizzlies pale 
into pastimes for the weary weakling. 

For the bold swordfish is still hunted in mode as 
primitive as that the Esquimau uses to kill the 
stupid whale, and often the sting of the harpoon 
changes this luxurious ocean gastronome into a raging 
water-devil, quick to perceive his advantage, charging 
with the speed of a bullet and the accuracy of a 
swordsman up against the lone fisherman in the dory 
who tries to bring him to gaff. Then must the fisher- 
man measure with exactness the lunge of the monster, 
avoid it by a marvel of nice side-stepping in a 
plunging dory, or he will be spitted like a lark. 

Jt is a curious thing that so little is generally 
known of the thrill of this sport;. for if most men 
were informed of its fascination swordfishing skippers 
would need a guard of constables to keep stowaway 
sportsmen at bay. Lacking this knowledge, the sum- 
mer visitors at Block Island catch only faint, fleeting 
hints of the game when they drift away from the 
rocking-chairs on the porches in the late afternoon 
and waddle down to Hi Willis’s wharf at the Basin 
to see the day’s catch weighed in. The observers learn 
very little. The fishermen are silent. Disarmed, fin- 
less, headless, the fiercest fighters of the sea are 
merely so many tons of food to be purchased by Hi 
Willis at the prodigal price his generous heart 
dictates. 

J. and I had our first glimpses of the game on board 
the Lindsay. She is a good sloop. Cap’n Ed’n Dodge, 
her skipper, had buttoned a harpoon into a_three- 
hundred-pound swordfish some fifteen miles E.S.E. 
of. Block Island, and old Kit Norwaugh was going out 
to ‘tend him. Very deliberately the old man drew in 
































Lookouts, or “ Gannets,” who, from the iofty 

Masthead, scan the shining Sea for Hours in search 

of Swordfish, and sometimes become temporarily 
blinded by the Glare 


the painter, made fast his dory alongside and threw 
in the gaff, the boat-hook, and the tail-rope. 

“Take us with you,” we urged. 

* No-o-0-0,” he answered, slowly. “ ’Twouldn’t be 
pru-dent. “ Ye see, y’re liable t’ git caught in the 
swordfish line. Then if the fish sounds or runs away, 
he drags out the line, an’ then—why, ve wouldn’t last 
a min-nit. Remember two summers ago Henry Ben- 
nett, a young fellow f'm Providence into the North 
Star w’s ‘tendin’ a big fish, an’ a bight o’ the warp 
twisted ‘round his leg as the big cuss sounded. That 
young fellow w’s yanked overboard an’ down under 
three fathom o° blue water quicker ’n y’ co'd say seat! 
No help for him, nuther; bein’ no one nigh but a lot 
o’ pleasure people—summer visitors, like you be 
a-sailin’ in a catboat. Just by good luck Henry had a 
big knife in his pocket, opened it an’ cut the warp. 
He came up pretty nigh tuckered out, and swum to 
his dory; but he lost a good fish—would ’a’ dressed 
four hundred pound, he said, an’ Hi w’s a-payin’ seven 
cents a pound that day. 

“ Now, as fer me, I’m always care-ful o’ the warp 
an’ lay it down coiled smooth. All “t bothers me is 
when a big swordfish tries to rip me up. *Bout three 
years ago we made a fish three mile east o’ here an’ 
w’s goin’ to’rd him when I see a fellow a-standin’ up 
in his dory, a-holdin’ his left hand clapped acrost his 
stummick, an’ a-bailin’ with his right hand like all 
possessed. An’ he w’s a-hollerin’, I tell ye. I hailed 
Cap'n Ed’n, up yonder in the pul-pit. 

“*Oh, he says, ‘that’s nothin’. Just a Portugee 
a-hollerin’. There’s his schooner comin’ down for 
him, anyway. On your corrse, an’ I'll get this fish.’ 





By William Inglis 


“ Well, sir, when we come in t’ the Basin that eve- 
nin’ there w’s that Portugee laid out on the wharf 
with a tarp’ulin over him, a-waitin’ f’r the coroner. 
Seems he w’s tendin’ a nice big fish, an’ the fish just 
came for him an’ sent his sword up spang through the 
bottom of his dory an’ ripped him all open.- He w’s 

















Shang Wheeler, the “Striker” of the “Mary T. © 
Racket,”” ready to harpoon a Swordfish that is 
not quite in Position 


a-holdin’ himself together an’ a-bailin’ his stove-in 
dory when we see him. 

“T don’t like ’em, gentlemen. I don’t like ’em. 
Last year one on ’em ripped up my pants leg on this 
side, an’ this year one on ’em ripped up the same 
pants leg on that side. I tell ye, I don’t like ’em.” 

None the less old Kit serenely rowed off in his 
dory, calmly ’tended his swordfish all alone, gaffed 
him, and up-ended an oar to signal that the job was 
finished. When he came back aboard the Lindsay we 
asked him why he didn’t put a piece of sheet steel 
in the bottom of the dory to fend off the thrust of 
the sword. 

“°Twouldn’t be any use,” he said. “The swordfish 
strikes so hard th’t he’d hit the steel sheathin’ an’ 
capsize the dory. Then where’d ye be—overboard 
with a mad swordfish? No, sir; th’ only thing to do 
is, take a plain dory, be pru-dent and be ready to 
dodge just as he lunges at ye. I tell ye, gentlemen, 
I don’t like ’em.” 

The old man’s sad, long-drawn refrain “I don’t 
like ’em ” haunted us for days. It seemed a prophecy 
of certain doom. Not in the least surprised we read 
in a newspaper a few weeks later this despatch: 


SWORDFISH WOUNDS MAN 


RAN ITS SWORD THROUGH BOAT AND RIPPED OPEN 
FISHERMAN’S LEG, 

“Biock IstaNnp, July 10.—Christopher Nor- 
waugh, one of the best known fishermen of the 
fleet which hails from the island, was hurt in a 
battle yesterday with a swordfish weighing 500 
pounds, and is having his injuries attended to 
at a hospital in, Providence. 

“ Norwaugh was one of the crew of the cat- 
boat Lindsay, commanded by Captain Edwin 
Dodge. When six miles south of the island, the 
man at the masthead saw the swordfish, and the 
boat was headed for it. 

“When the boat neared the fish, Captain Dodge, 
sighting the monster about three feet below the 
surface, harpooned it, and Norwaugh went off in 
a small boat to finish it. 

“The fish dived deep, and turning quickly, came 
up directly under the stern of the boat. Nor- 
waugh was standing in the stern. 

“The sword struck the bottom of the boat, 
penetrated it, entered the fisherman’s left leg, and 
was forced through the fleshy part of the leg. 
The point of the sword was pushed 
entirely through the flesh, coming 
out at the hip. 


Swordfishermen don’t hold by newfangled ideas, 
and although the government has dredged out and pro- 
tected with a breakwater a fine new harbor at tho 
west end of Block Island, the fleet still moors inside 
the ancient Basin, beside the still more ancient Village 
of New Shoreham. There we found the sloops and 
schooners by nightfall, heaving gently on the echoes 
of the groundswell; and the whisperings of the wind 
in the gaunt rigging, the creaking of sheaves in the 
blocks, and the squeaks of booms and gaffs chafing 
upon the idle masts sounded like gossiping and 
boasts over big catches as the vessels lay rocking be- 
neath ethe stars. Long, deep, black surges, waving 
plumes of white as they dashed high on the rocky 
sea-wall made prophecies of the still better luck next 
day. It was hard to leave the little ships and sleep 
in a mere hotel; but we made amends by hastening 
down soon after five o’clock next morning. 

Block Island still lay asleep on the bosom of the 
Atlantic, a great emerald of grassy hills glistening 
with dew, its tiny white cottages showing all crisp 
and clean against the golden flood of the new sun. 
Faint airs were stirring from the southwest and roll- 
ing snowballs of cottony clouds up the vivid blue sky. 
It was a morning to make a man breathe deep; also 
to be thankful for the bewitching fragrance of fried 
weakfish and fresh coffee that floated up from the 
cabin of the Mary 7. Racket, a forty-foot sloop that 
tugged impatiently at her moorings. Within twenty 
minutes the last traces of breakfast had vanished, 
moorings were cast off, jib and mainsail set, anchor 
lashed to its cleat, and we were teuf-teuf-teufing out 
of the Basin and away on a course E.S.E. 14E. driven 
by light breezes and the strong propeller of an eight 
horse-power gasoline motor. 

All hands smoked and lounged on deck, enjoying to 
the full the last peaceful moments we should have 
until sunset; for when the fish are running well every 
eye is incessantly busy in the quest, every hand help- 
ing the kill. 

“Shang” Wheeler, the “Striker” of the ship, who 
harpoons the fish from the little pulpit on the end 
cf the long bowsprit, answered many questions over 
his corneob pipe. 

“So far as I know,” he said, “the swordfish breed 
in the Mediterranean Sea. They come over to our 
coast early in June and follow the Gulf Stream north. 
Some of them come in at Montauk, and other schools 
drop in here off Block Island and No Man’s Land, 
thirty-five miles southeast of here, and some of them 
go up to the Georges Banks. They’re on this side 
the Atlantic only six weeks or so every year, and I 
believe they come over just for the fun of travelling. 
They have plenty of grub at home, but they are fond 
of a change, like you and me. They—” 

“Hey! Watch ’em! Look at ’em, off the port 
bow!” yelled Arthur Rowland from the masthead. We 
all jumped up and looked at a crinkly blur on the 
smooth surface of the deep-shouldered, oily swells a 
mile or so to leeward. With the help of powerful 
glasses all that the landsmen could make out was a 
maze of fretted, wrinkly wavelets, some scores of yards 
in diameter, that darted along the smooth surface as 
rapidly as cloud shadows run over the hills on a 
gusty day. Now and then there flashed up in the 
sunshine a gleam of silver from the midst of the maze 
of ripples, only to fall back again in a shower of 
sparkling spray. Even the landsman guessed that 
this was a school of smallish fish fleeing for life. 

“That’s Mister Swordfish at breakfast,” Shang ex- 
plained. 

“Why don’t you go after him?” the landsman in- 
quired. 

“Chiefly because we haven’t a ten thousand horse- 
power motor in this old packet,” Shang answered with 
a grin; ‘and even then we couldn’t catch him. Be- 
sides, he’ll come back toward us as soon as he finishes 
the carving. It’s like this: there are millions of tiny 
bait-fish in these waters at this time of year. The 
moss-bunkers come in to feed on ’em and the bluefish 
and yellow-fin come in to feed on the ‘ bunkers.’ All 
hands are having a nice sociable table d‘héte breakfast 
up on the surface where the sun is warm, each course 
of fish eating the course ahead of him, when Mister 
Swordfish comes to the party. He whirls in among 
’em, slashing right and left with the keen four-foot 





“The weapon with which the 
fighting fish cut the man was over 
three feet long, and the wound it 
made was a jagged one nearly 
thirty inches long. The flesh of 
Norwaugh’s leg was torn from the 
bone. 

“ The struggle between man and 
fish was observed by those in the 
fishing boat, and the crew of the 
Lindsay went to the rescue as soon 
as possible. She arrived here 
shortly after noon. Drs. Husted 
and Champlin attended Norwaugh, 
who was removed to a hospital.” 


Cap’n Ed’n Dodge told us the rest of 
the story next season. Kit lay two 
months in hospital at Providence; 
then came out, hobbling some, but 
otherwise as good as ever. 

“And is he swordfishing this year!” 














“ No-0-0-0,” replied Cap’n Ed’n, medi- 
tatively; “no, he seems to take no in- 
terest in it. He’s watching oyster-beds 
now over to Providence River.” 
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The broad, deep, muscular Tail of the Swordfish, the principal Item 
in the Machinery that propels him faster than any Torpedo-boat 
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blade of bone that grows out of the front of his head 
and cuts the bluefish and bunkers into slices. When 
the last of ’em have been carved up or scared away, 
Mister Swordfish turns ’round, swims back over the 
course and eats the pieces at his leisure.” 

The striker had pocketed his pipe and started for 
the crosstrees before he finished. He and Arthur 
above, besides Charley Rowland and the landsman 
on deck, were scanning the wide plain of rolling blue 
billows with all the feverish eagerness of players 
staring at a roulette-wheel. Not one bit of surface 
from rippling bow to distant sky-line escaped that 
hungry search; for somewhere out there the gourmand 
of the sea was dallying over his meal, and if we came 
up with him we should find sport—to say nothing of 
the six cents a pound Hi Willis would pay for his 
burly body. 

Suddenly from the masthead comes the voice of 
Arthur, half roar, half shriek: 

“There he is! THE-E-E-RE he fins! Sta’b’rd, 
there! Sta-a-ab’rd! Holy, jumpin’ cats! Ain’t y’ 
ever going to git that helm over? Sta-a-ab’rd!” 

Charley mutters a fierce growl of protest, jams the 
tiller over to starboard, and the sloop swings around 
and climbs the rolling seas under the added impetus 
of the engine hooked up to full speed. For half a 
minute neither helmsman nor landsman sees anything 
but blue sky and bluer water. Then Charley grabs 
the landsman’s shoulder. 

“There he is!” he says in an ecstasy of anticipa- 
tion. “Don’t you see him finnin’ dead ahead?” 

Smoothly as a knife cuts water a tall black dorsal 


fin was slicing the shining sea a quarter of a mile _ 


ahead of the sloop. The’ fin was curved back like the 
blade of a sickle, as we could clearly discern when it 
swept from side to side as the great fish veered here 
and there, gathering dainty tidbits, and fancying, 
poor fool! that he was the last, the triumphant guest 
at this merry deep-sea breakfast. 

Shang Wheeler, although a giant, slid down the 
forestay light and swift as a swooping hawk, and 
alighted inside a small three-quarter hoop of steel 
at the tip of the jib-boom. He quickly fastened a 
leather strap behind him, and with the click of a snap- 
hook he was locked in the pulpit, both hands free for 
business and himself safe against being hurled over- 
board, no matter how the ship might pitch and roll. 
Shang: unlashed a long wooden shaft tipped with a 
single prong of iron, on the end of which was lightly 
fixed a brass harpoon. The giant form of the striker, 
with harpoon ready for the lunge, was outlined now 
against the sky, now against the side of the next wave, 
as the sloop dived down into the trough of the sea. 
He was balanced as nicely as a fish-hawk poised for 
the plunge, every atom of energy in his gaunt form 
ready to explode in the vicious drive of the primitive 
weapon. Meanwhile our fish, fearing nothing in all 
the waters nor in the heavens above, was serenely con- 
tinuing the breakfast journey, darting often from side 
to side, his turnings instantly followed by Arthur at 
the masthead with loud orders of “ Port! Po-o-o-ort! 
Steady! Sta’b’rd! Hard Sta’b’rd! Steady!” 

Thus we came up with our quarry, the accurate sea- 
manship making our course and his approach each 
other like the sides of a great letter A. I saw the 
full length of his glorious, purplish-blue, torpedo- 
shaped body as he swam indolently athwart our 
course, paying no heed to the sloop and the men, 
though he must have seen us even more clearly than 
we saw him. 

As the sloop’s sharp bow swung over the top of a 
wave and hurtled, dripping, down its further side, the 
long arms of Shang, backed by the full force of his 
two hundred pounds, drove the harpoon clear through 
the swordfish. The monster, stunned by the sudden 
attack, whirled over-on his side, his white belly for 
an instant gleaming silvery against the sun, then 
darted away. As he sped, with the harpoon fast in 
his flesh, its long shaft was pulled out of him by a 
warp made fast to the pulpit, and at the same instant 
half a dozen coils of the harpoon line fell into the sea. 
A tiny bight of the line was tucked into the starboard 
shrouds, and.as this was whipped out by the fleeing 
fish there came from Arthur at the masthead, stage 
manager of the show, the command that rings like 
music in the ears of all swordfish-hunters: ‘ Give 
him the keg!” 

I grabbed the tight mackerel cask, around which 
the remainder of the fifty fathoms of line was closely 
spooled, and hove it far outboard. 

For a few seconds it lay bobbing lazily while the 
fish, still stunned, was gathering his energies. Sud- 
denly it raced away to windward, towed by the start- 
led fish, whirling and boiling as the line uncoiled and 
sending up a column of white spray ten feet in air. 

“They will always go to windward when you hit 
em,” Shang remarked as I was bending on a new 
gear and passing the end of it out to him; “ though 
why they do it heats me. Maybe you could find out 
the reason from some of the ichthyologists—I could 
call them by a shorter and uglier name, but I won’t.” 

All hands chuckled. A little joke goes a long way 
when you’ve just grained.a five-hundred-pound sword- 
fish and feel the happy reaction after five minutes of 
hardly daring to breathe. 

Shang relashed the long pole, walked up the grum- 
mets to the crosstrees, and joined Arthur in the search 
for more game. But none was in sight, and when 
half an hour had passed Arthur came down to ’tend 
the swordfish. 

“ Better mind your eye,’ Shang advised, dangling 
care-free legs from his lofty perch. ‘He was going 
away from me pretty fast, so I only hit him well aft. 
The harpoon went through and buttoned, all right, 
all right, but he’s big and he isn’t badly hurt, and he 
may go at you.” 

Here was a chance to get a picture no man (except 
sundry victims) has ever seen—the picture of a 
charging swordfish, coming head-on; so I grabbed 
my camera and dropped into the dory with Arthur. 
The sloop towed us up near the keg and puffed away 
to look for more game, while Arthur, using his oar as 
a paddle, reached out with his boat-hook after a few 
strokes and fished in the keg. This he set carefully 
on its bottom in the middle of the dory, and then him- 
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self stood with one foot on 
each thwart-strip high on 
either side, balancing himself 
as sure as Colossus, though 
the little cockle-shell of a boat 
was leaping and pirouetting 
like a cork on the dizzy seas. 
Then he turned an anxious 
face to his guest. 

“ You better perch up there 
on the bow,” he advised. 
“ That’s it—sit up on the top 
and stretch your legs along 
the gun’l on each side. I 
don’t know which of us he 
might try for, but we'll fool 
him anyway. Now then, 
stand by with the camera. 
Hey, Mister Swordfish, look 
pleasant, you old skate!” 

And with this invocation 
Arthur began in a regular 
rhythmic swing to haul in the 
harpoon line and lay it in 
neat coils on the bottom of 
the boat. 














Fathom by fathom the line 
came in, and I had counted 
at least twenty bights when 
suddenly it stopped and Ar- 
thur was nearly dragged out 
of the boat by a sudden run- 
away movement of the big 
fish, still invisible far below the surface of the sea. 

Z-z-z-zt! the wet line sizzled as it ran through the 
fisherman’s hard hands in a series of jerks. 

“Gee! he’s full of ginger!” Arthur chuckled when 
the fish stopped running away and gave him a chance 
to haul in again. The steady drag of the line soon 
angered the monster and started him off once more. 
This time he evidently determined to be quit of his 
tormentors, for he travelled so fast that although 
Arthur jammed the line hard against the edge of the 
stern-board, it was soon run out to the end. 

“No use trying to stop him now. We’re off for a 
cruise,” the expert remarked as he sat down on the 
keg. Next moment our dory started off to windward 
stern first and climbing the high, smooth swells with 
a plume of foam before her as if she were driven by a 
motor. The speed was not very great, say five knots 
an hour; but the sensation of riding the ocean like 
Neptune in his car hauled by sea-monsters was de- 
lightful while it lasted. Our giant did not tire for 
half an hour; then Arthur at once resumed his lofty 
perch on the thwart-strips and the steady haul and 
coil down of the line. 

It was a hard struggle and it was only inch by 
inch that the coils of wet, greasy rope came through 
his hands. Meanwhile, although it was becoming evi- 
dent that the monster was growing weary, by the per- 




















Hoisting a 400-pound Swordfish aboard the ‘*Mary 
T. Racket,” 20 Miles E. S. E. {-2 E. of Block Island 


ceptible decrease in the rate of our progression, we 
still bowled merrily along, the short, spume-flecked 
waves of the cross-sea lapping against theedory’s sides 
with a succession of sharp jerks. Only the toughened 
hands of a sailor could have endured the dragging 
strain: little by little, however, we gained. All this 
while the swordfish had not been sighted. He was 
still sulking far below the surface. Arthur hauled 
steadily. 

. “Ready with that camera!” he sang out presently. 
“ Only six fathoms left and— Look at that!” 

On the top of the next wave floated the swordfish, 
backing against the line that dragged him and glaring 
at us with enormous goggling eyes that burned with 
intelligent hate. Next moment he vanished. 

“ He’s coming for us!” Arthur yelled as he grabbed 
in the slackened line fast as his arms ‘could fly. It 
was perhaps a shaky pair of hands that held a 
camera focussed on a spot fifteen feet away. There 
followed half a second of wondering what had _be- 
come of the fish, when something crashed up against 
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The End of the Game. After an Hour’s Fight with the wounded Monster, 
Charley Rowland has brought him under the Gunwale of the Dory and 


finished him with the Lance 


the bottom of the dory with a ripping sound and a 
shock that raised her half out of the water. 

It was then that I realized the value of old Kit 
Norwaugh’s objection against my plan to protect the 
bottom of the boat with sheet steel. For a few mo- 
ments sky and water seemed to be hopelessly and per- 
manently entangled, to say nothing of the liberal 
internal and external douche of sea-water which was 
estowed on all the occupants of the dory. 

As the boat settled, I became aware of a blade of 
bone, three feet long, gray and keen-edged, rather like 
a bayonet than a sword, thrust up through the floor 
of the boat, its fine point plunged through the thwart- 
strip on which Arthur’s right foot rested. He jumped 
down nimbly and smiled. No matter what happens, 
he always smiles. All the men in the fleet know him 
as “Smiler.” Having smiled, he turned up his foot 
and critically examined it, regardless of the fact 
that the dory was rolled from side to side by 
the efforts of the monster to pull out his sword and 
have another lunge at us. 

“Jump, you pop-eyed old skate!’ This ain’t a 
whale you’ve got your sword in now,” Arthur shouted 
to the raging giant beneath us, together with a few 
decorative phrases that would have scorched him if 
the fish had ears to burn. Then he held his right foot 
toward me. 

“Good shooting, wasn’t it?” he remarked, admir- 
ingly. ‘“ The big cuss measured us with one look, saw 
that the harpoon line was in my hands, sounded, and 
came up for me straight as a rifle bullet. See, he 
jabbed through the sole of my boot; but I was up so 
high that the tip of his sword only made a little stone- 
bruise on the ball of the foot. If I’d been standing on 
the bottom of the dory, he’d have got my leg.” 

Our enemy’s capacity for offensive action was now 
all gone. Like the bee, whose weapon of warfare can 
be used once only, he had left his sting in his victim; 
but, unlike the bee, he was on this occasion unable to 
withdraw the remaining portion of his anatomy. How 
ever, his spirit remained unbroken, and, though below 
the surface of the water, his struggles continued to 
agitate the dory, which he shook furiously from side 
to side in his infuriated efforts to withdraw the sword. 
The vessel rocked and tossed helplessly upon the churn- 
ing waves, while we could only wait for the monster to 
tire himself out. Gradually, but very gradually, his * 
struggles subsided. 

The swordfish was still thrashing, though feebly, 
when the sloop ran down alongside us half an hour 
later. Shang tried to beat out the sword with the 
butt of an axe, but it had been plunged in on the grain 
of the wet wood, which held it like a vise. So after 
many trials a tail-rope was noosed around Mister 
Swordfish, and he was ignominiously hoisted upside 
down, out of his late sea-kingdom, with the empty 
dory still transfixed on his deadly snout. A _ few 
thrusts of the lance in the gills let all the life out 
of him. Then Shang sawed through the sword, flush 
with the dory’s bottom, and the boat fell back into 
the sea. As soon a3 the fish was stowed in the scup- 
pers the dory was hauled on deck and Shang sawed 
off the sword flush with the floor. And in the bottom 
of the Mary T.. Racket’s dory that wedge of sword 
remains to this day, as neat a bit of calking as any 
done by man. 

“ Smiler ” went lame next morning; his little stone- 
bruise proved to have been more formidable than he 
had imagined. It was a week before he was able again 
to sail in pursuit of the sea monster. 

Of the further adventures of the swordfishermen 
books could be written: of the long gazing over smooth 
and glaring sea that makes men blind for a time; of 
the treacherous anchorage off No Man’s Land, whence 
a snarling southeaster will often drive the fleet in the 
middle of the night; of the great luck of the Block 
Island schooner Earl and Nettie, that braved the 
dangers of fog and liners off South Shoals early in 
the season, and after only three days of incessant toil 
and peril came home with the marvellous prize of five 
hundred dollars’ worth of fish; of old Cap’n Little- 
field’s theory that the swordfish doesn’t kill the whale 
out of. malice, but just because he feels so strong an’ 
able that he cal’lates he must kill something big; of 
how Cap’n Fred Sturdevant cleared the propeller of his 
sloop Lottie B., of Bridgeport, when a runaway sword- 
fish fouled a bight of warp around one of the blades 
twenty miles off Saconnet in the deep blue sea. But 
what is the use of multiplying marvels? It is enough 
to remember that he who has never gone a-swordfish- 
ing has missed the finest sport on the sea. 











































































































































The idle, locked-out kings 


I 

er T was early in a spring of the second 
decade of the twentieth century 
when the Associated Press an- 
nounced that an ex-President of 
the United States had been de- 

clared Dictator of South America. 
S) 





E AO A\) For weeks the newspapers had 
FEE NAS teemed with rumors of revolution. 
; More than one ship-load of fili- 
busters had steamed to the south, escaping the offi- 
cers. Then had come stories of consolidation, of a 
gigantic governmental trust; and now, like a thunder- 
bolt, fell the news that a former Chief Executive of 
the nation had been made head of the greatest coali- 
tion on the globe. On the streets men talked of it, 
speculated, and wondered; in the newspapers editors 
predicted a new era for the inflammable continent. 

In the private office of Schuyler & Monroe the junior 
member of the firm laid down his morning paper at 
the words, “It is known that for months these re- 
publies have been in negotiation with the country’s 
former chief, and only after mature deliberation has 
he consented to occupy a position unique not only 
among ex-Presidents, but also among Americans.” 

The young man glanced at the card in the office boy’s 
hand. Colonel Julius Deming Adams was a name 
unknown to him. Engraved in one corner he noted a 
curious. device of a crown and sceptre. Then the door 
opened, and he rose to meet a tall white-haired old 
gentleman with a bearing that spoke whether of 
foreign courts or only of the old school he found it 
hard to decide. Under heavy white brows his dark 
eyes glowed with a fire and vivacity that contrasted 
oddly with the pale parchment yellow of his face. 

“Mr. Jackson Jefferson Monroe?” 

The lawyer owned to the cognomen. “ Well enough 
to have ancestors,” he was wont to say, “ but it’s a piiy 
to be reminded of the whole erew every time a man 
calls your name.” 

“Mr. Monroe,” began the stranger, in a deep, per- 
fectly modulated voice, “I well know that the prop- 
osition I have eome to make will not at first im- 
press you favorably. You will look upon me as a 
visionary old man; my scheme you will dismiss as the 
vaporing of a dreamer, and yet ”—he smiled suddenly, 
and that smile rejuvenated the rest of his face till it 
became contemporary with his eyes—‘“I have confi- 
dence to believe that in the end you will accept my 
offer. 

*“ As I entered T observed you were regarding with 
entirely pardonable curiosity the device on my card. 
It is the mark of the establishment I represent, and 
of which I have the honor to be the head, an enter- 
prise which I believe to be without a rival on the 
globe. In brief, Mr. Monroe, you see in me the pro- 
moter, and I may say the creator, of Adams’s Princes’ 
Agency !”” 

He paused dramatically, and the younger man, 
schooled perfectly to control his face, made no sign 
of feeling 

“Tt is a name,” went on the colonel, “which in a 
few months will undoubtedly be in the mouths of all 
men. In these, the agency’s days of infancy, we let 
our deeds speak more loudly than our words; nay, 
more: we cloak even our deeds, that our young enter- 
prise may become firmly established before it emerges 
into that ‘ fierce light that beats upon a throne.’ The 
Princes’ Agency intends to become a maker of kings. 
It aims to furnish rulers to states which for any 
reason are deprived of those set over them, and it ex- 
pects to furnish these kings, princes, presidents, dukes, 
whatever form of authority is desired, from the Amer- 
ican nation.” 

“This is certainly an innovation, Colonel Adams.” 

“It is, sir. But will vou tell me why, when the 
markets of the world are open to our products and our 
manufactures, they should be shut to any class of our 
men? There is a growing demand for rulers. Shall 
this be met merely by those nations that through 
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accidents of history are possessed of persons born to 
titles? Adams’s Princes’ Agency has answered no. 
It aims to supply this demand from a new stock. 

“ That little affair of Norway’s was a case in point. 
Securing a separation from Sweden, it desired a ruler. 
Where did it look? Not beyond the courts of Europe. 
There was no thought of turning to America, solely 
because the idea of seeking royal princes in the United 
States had never occurred to any one! Had Adams’s 
Princes’ Agency in 1905 been in a position to do busi- 
ness, I am confident that a citizen of the United 
States would now be sitting upon the Norwegian 
throne.” 

“Tt must always be a matter for regret, Colonel 
Adams,” said the lawyer, “that the agency was com- 
pelled to let slip such a royal opportunity.” 

The colonel bowed. “It shall be the last. And the 
time will come, Mr. Monroe, when we shall no more 
send our agents out into every corner of the world 
at a hint of the rupture or dismemberment of nations, 
for the offices of Adams’s Princes’ Agency will become 
a Mecca for the emissaries of all kingdoms. And 
now, with your permission, I will broach the immedi- 
ate object of this call. There has been effected, as you 
may have vbserved in the Continental press despatches, 
a separation between Darmania and her associate 
principalities of the Sylvanian Federation.” 

“T do not remember ever having heard of Darmania 
or of the Sylvanian Federation,” said Monroe, de- 
liberately. 

Colonel Adams drew from a pocket of his coat a 
map of eastern Europe. Picking up a pencil he 
pointed to a pink square set in a particolored group 
of squares. 

“This,” he said, “is Darmania, and these are the 
states of the Sylvanian Federation. The ancient 
ruling house being extinct, the Darmanians are ccm- 
pelled to import a prince. They are now looking for a 
monarch. Two months ago I despatched to the capital 
a representative, who has succeeded in opening nego- 
tiations with a view to supplying the state with a 
candidate from cur agency. The Darmanians recog- 
nize the merits of an extra-European ruler. Any 
continental prince would of necessity come to them 
hampered by interfamily relations and influences; an 
American stands alone, free, independent, behind him 
the limitless energy of the West. It had been my task 
to find a suitable candidate, and such a one I feel 
confident I see before me. Mr. Monroe, I offer you 
the Princedom of Darmania.” 

“Colonel Adams,” answered the lawyer, “I thank 
you for the hmonor you tender to me, which I decline. 
Now, may I ask what are the qualifications which in 
your opinion make me a likely aspirant to a throne?” 

Colonel Adams’s manner abated not a jot of its 
suavity. “I have for some time studied you and your 
career. You are strong—energetic—resourceful—well 
poised—possessed, as I believe, of a genius for success. 
Another reason, I think your name will supply you.” 

“You mean,” cried Monroe, “ that you have spoken 
to me on this subject because I happen to come of 
families that have furnished the country with a Presi- 
dent or two?” 

“Three, to be exact. Yours is a position analogous 
to that of any European prince, save that in this coun- 
try offices of power are not hereditary. It is from 
this stock that the Princes’ Agency expects to recruit 
its candidates. We could not work effectively with 
men of no family standing. The United States is a 
great name to-day in Europe. ‘The President is a great 
man. We do not say to the people of Darmania, ‘ We 
offer you an unknown young American’; but, ‘ Here 
is a young man of the blood of United States Presi- 
dents; who more likely to rule wisely in Darmania?’ 

* But I see that you do not as yet look seriously 
upon my proposition. You have read the morning 
papers. It may interest you to recognize an instance 
of the work of the agency. This whole South Amer- 
ican episode is to be credited to us.” 

Mr. J. J. Monroe was betrayed into showing in- 
credulity. Colonel Adams drew from his pocket a 
package of papers. At a glance the lawyer saw they 
were letters; he had not turned a page before his 
concern changed to interest, astonishment, absorption. 
He found himself reading portions of a tricornered 
correspondence that told the intimate story of what 
had been styled by the press as the great South 
American coup d’etat. Inspection satisfied him that 
the letters were genuine; Monroe was not unac- 
quainted with the ex-President’s autograph. 

He laid down the last sheet with a distinct desire to 
rub his eyes. With an effort he mastered his amaze- 
ment. ‘Colonel Adams,” he said, ‘I beg your pardon. 
You are right; I did not take stock in the working 
capacity of your enterprise. What I have read has 
convinced me of my mistake, but it does not affect 
the purport of my answer to your offer. I do not 
wish to exchange this office chair for a throne.” 

“T will leave with you one of our circulars,” re- 
turned the colonel. “You will note that for its 
services in securing a throne the Princes’ Agency 
charges a commission of ten per cent. of the revenues 
accruing to the crown during the first year of its 
assumption. If for any reason a throne be abandoned 
before a year has passed this commission is still due 
the agency.” The colonel rose. “Think it over, Mr. 
Monroe. I will not accept your present answer as 
final. For a week I shall leave the matter open.” He 
extended his hand. ‘ Good morning, sir.” 

It is characteristic of Colonel Adams that his words 
bite indelibly into a man’s memory. His schemes on 
reflection present a far more attractive and possible 
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appearance than when he first propounds them. In 
the week that followed his call Monroe caught him- 
self looking up Darmania in encyclopedias and dtlases, 
asking about the state of men widely travelled in 
eastern Europe, and even walking past the building 
which the colonel’s card told him was the material 
habitation of the Princes’ Agency. By day he ex- 
perienced an unwonted restlessness; his thoughts wan- 
dered, from briefs and constitutional decisions. By 
night he dreamed. Spring tugged at his blood. Why 
had the scheme seemed so preposterous at first? The 
way looked to him no longer the path of a fool. His 
young imagination, kindled at the colonel’s fire, began 
to blaze, revealing it spread with a carpet ot adven- 
turous distinction, and hedged with era-creating possi- 
bilities. Under his polished metropolitan exterior 
there had always smouldered a passionate liking for 
the untried, the unconventional, the venturesome. 
“ After all, why not?” he asked himself quite suddenly 
on the sixth day. A month later he was half way 
across the Atlantie Ocean. 
TI 

On the day the lawyer sailed from New York the 
provisional council of Darmania issued a decree pro- 
viding that on the 5th of May of the current year the 
people, by an electoral vote, should make choice be- 
tween two candidates: 

George William Albert Augustus MHohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, Prince of Altenspitz, Count of Nergen, 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, etc., ete., ete., and 
Jackson Jefferson Monroe, American. 

The edict set all Darmania agog with curiosity. 
The principality had seldom strayed into history; its 
people were a simple, excitable, happy race. New 
men and new things held for them a vivid interest. 
The tall young American with the twinkle of fun in 
his gray eyes charmed them at a glance, and when 
Mr. Jackson Jefferson Monroe began stumping the 
state the Darmanians surrendered unreservedly to 
Western campaign methods. They blistered their 
palms over transparencies, burned their fingers with 
red and green fire, greased their clothes with oil from 
sputtering torches distributed by men in the employ 
of Adams’s Princes’ Agency, and shouted themselves 


hoarse when the American stepped forward to address. 


them. 

Those speeches established Monroe in the citadel 
of the principality’s aifection. The mass of Darma- 
nians understood neither French, German, nor English, 
but early in the campaign he hit upon the happy de- 
vice of throwing in now and then between his French 
periods the few Darmanian words and phrases he had 
managed to pick up. What cared the people for the 
most fluent quotations from the Kaiser made by a 
prince who would not take the trouble to learn their 
language? After the first wondering pause, the coun- 
try-loving folk hailed the American’s slowly growing 
Darmanian vocabulary with delighted recognition. 
“How do you do? I am glad to see you,” sent au- 
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diences into paroxysms of joy. Theirs was the glee 
of a child who finds that her doll can talk; not, in- 
deed, with much intelligible consecutiveness, but after 
a fashion approaching human speech. 

“Here goes for another beat by Adams’s Princes’ 
Agency!” cried the colonel’s representative on the 
morning of the 5th of May. “The royalties about here 
don’t love us a little bit; but who are they? A bunch 
of old dead letters centuries behind the times. His 
Highness of Altenspitz! A tidy little prince. How 
many votes do you give him, gentlemen? What! none, 
sirs? Not one? Going—going—gone—home!” 

With surprise and concern the world read the elec- 
tion returns. Few had placed credence in forecasts of 
American success. The press burst into a blaze of 
pyrotechnical display. Comment in the United States 
ran from the broadly farcical to the spread-cagle type 
of editorial. The Berlin Zeitung saw in the episode 
the first move in a stupendous scheme of American 
propagandism, and the Madrid Figaro darkly hinted 
that the new prince would take his orders from Wash- 
ington. Punch printed a series of cartoons illustra- 
tive of the United States’s novel method of revenge on 
Europe for its recent flood-tide of Western immigra- 
tion. In Washington the President and his Secretary 
of State spent hours closeted together, discussing the 
probable effect of the affair on foreign relations. In 
New York Colonel Adams perused cosmopolitan dailies 
and smiled blandly. 

In due time the nine days’ wonder paled. Reporters 
ceased straggling into Darme in quest of the prince- 
elect’s opinion on the value of goat’s 
milk as a beverage, and bloated dailies 
stopped exploiting the rush of capital- 
ists into Darmania preparatory to the 
coronation of the 29th of September. 
The representative of Adams’s Princes’ 
‘Agency left off grinning like a 
Cheshire cat and cabled for permission 
to return to New York. This request 
his chief promptly refused in a com- 
munication that caused the agent 
thereafter to go through the European 
telegraphic despatches with a micro- 
scope. 

“What’s this meeting of kings at 
Copenhagen?” he asked the prince- 
elect one night early in June. 

“A family party to talk over af- 
fairs in the East the papers say.” 

“‘lo talk over your grandfathers 
more likely! The whole push has got 
together, and wherever Uncle Billy is 
there you can bank on trouble brewing 
for us. Oh, these royalties think an 
American’s fine—on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where they’ve got an 


him butting in stealing their job. 
Don’t blame ’em myself. Gee! 1 
wish the old man was here. What ’I] 
we do?” 

“Wait till they give us a clue to 
their hand.” 

“Just sit still and look pleasant 
till we’re blown up?” 

Monroe nodded, smiling. 

A week later both men were hastily 
summoned to a special meeting of the 
Darmanian council. The document that the premier 
read, falteringly, as though the solid earth were yawn- 
ing at his feet, may not come amiss reprinted here: 


“ Whereas, we, by Divine appointment and the sanc- 
tion of precedent sovereigns of Europe, hold that it is 
or ought to be the inalienable right of every man, 
prince or peasant, to pursue that occupation and 
manner of life for which nature, heredity, and educa- 
tion may have best fitted him, and by all legitimate 
means and expedients to secure to himself and to his 
descendants the opportunity of continuance in the 
same ; 

“And whereas, taking cognizance of our several 
abilities, as we believe, sanely, justly, and rightly, we 
recognize in ourselves gifts, implanted by nature and 
heredity and fostered by education, which render us 
uniquely and peculiarly adapted to the occupation and 
manner of life we now pursue, i. c., the royal; 

“And whereas it has become known to us that there 
exists a movement which has for its object the initia- 
tion of competition between the native-born sovereigns 
and royal princes of Europe and unskilled extra- 
European adventurers; 

“ Therefore, we, sovereigns by birth and investiture, 
realizing that the great weapon of modern society, 
whether for offence or defence, is union, and that by 
himself, be he king or subject, a man is powerless, do 
hereby constitute and declare ourselves a body banded 
together for the protection of our rights, interests, 
and prerogatives on the continent of Europe, on the 
islands adjacent, and on all lands and waters apper- 
taining to our several realms wherever situated. 

“We further declare that this body shall be known 
as the Union of Hereditary Sovereigns of Europe, and 
that said union shall have for its object: 

“To secure to ourselves, to our descendants, and 
to our collateral relations all royal prerogatives on 
the continent of Europe, on its adjacent islands, and 
on all lands and waters appertaining to our several 
realms. 

“To protect ourselves and our families against the 
encroachments of foreign competition. 

“To suppress whatever competition may have been 
already initiated by foreign-born throne seekers. 

“To defend our thrones, and to conserve our inter- 
ests in whatever emergencies may arise hereafter.” 


The list of signatures began with Edward the 
Seventh, King of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India, and ended with Albert, 
Prince of Monaco. It made a complete roll call of the 
forty-one monarchs of Europe. 

The premier unfolded another paper. Signed by 


William the Second, President of the Union, it called 
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on Darmania to annul its action of May 5. Failure to 
comply with this demand before June 22 would be the 
signal for a general strike beginning three days later. 
The union threatened to call out every hereditary 
sovereign on the Continent. 

As the premier pronounced the final word the repre- 
sentative of Adams’s Princes’ Agency drew a _ long 
breath. “If they aren’t getting at us with modern 
methods!” he gasped. Then he banged his fist down 
on the table. “It’s a discrimination against Ameri- 
cans!” he shouted. “It’s an insult to the United 
States!” 

In twenty-four hours the manifesto had circled the 
globe. Wires flashed it over continents, cables carried 
it under seas, and the far corners of the earth read 
and marvelled. The political world was turned topsy- 
turvy. And the simple Darmanians on the day ap- 
pointed by the state council put themselves on record 
as being wiser than the old woman who killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. They voted unani- 
mously to retain the services of their prospective 
American prince. 

In New York, Colonel Adams had waited only for 
this to begin preparations for reprisal. For a month 
the office of the Princes’ Agency buzzed with industry. 
Then, as suddenly as it had departed, quiet fell once 
more. Colonel Adams disappeared. Friends inquir- 
ing his whereabouts were told that he had gone 
abroad. 

Had any student of American genealogy toward the 
end of July of that particular year perused the 





The bell buzzed at the Colonel’s elbow 


registers of ships sailing for European ports from 
cities on the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. 
he would have noted as a curious fact the number of 
passengers who traced their lineage either directly or 
collaterally to men who had sat in the executive chair 
at Washington. Few people gave heed to this exodus. 
With breathless expectation the civilized world await: 
ed the action or non-action of the royal union. 

The 25th of June dawned, and from forty-one Euro- 
pean capitals word flashed around the globe that the 
doors of every audience chamber but Darmania’s were 
closed. 

The strike that followed was characterized by no 
violence. The union’s weapon was a perfect self- 
effacement, the kings refused to do their work. Had 
the thrones been emptied by death new rulers might 
have been appointed, but here was no precedent to 
guide. The Continent rang with cries and counter- 
cries. “ Europe for the Europeans!” ‘ Down with the 
closed throne!” ‘“ Protection and home rule!” Con- 
stitutional monarchies suffered less internal convul- 
sion than did unlimited states where officials of all 
grades looked suspiciously to their patents of au- 
thority, but everywhere the wheels of government 
threatened to become set. Riots started, panic hovered 
over the great centres of population, paralysis fell on 
business. Only the intervention of a few supremely 
moneyed men saved the market from a crash colossal 
in its proportions. 

After the first shock of bewilderment had passed 
statesmen woke to the perception that they must act at 
once were Europe to be. secured against anarchy. 
Reference to the Hague was suggested, and appeal to 
the good offices of the President of the United States. 
In spite of that gentleman’s announcement that he had 
no power over the movements of the prince-elect of 
Darmania, petitions for the recall of the American 
circulated in all quarters of the globe, and were un- 
loaded in due season on the State Department at 
Washington. With these the leaders of thought had 
nothing to do. They understood that only some 
powerful central body, representative of all the coun- 
tries concerned, could solve the situation. 

The International Commission of Paris met on the 
3lst of July. Its members were masters of diplomacy 
—seven delegates from each country, appointed and 
clothed with extraordinary powers by premier, minis- 
try, or legislative assembly. On matters pertaining 
to the point at issue the commission was a practical 
dictatorship to monarchical Europe. 

This body on its convention proceeded at once to a 
discussion of whether or not sovereigns possessed any 
legal right to form and operate a union. It next at- 
tempted to secure Mr. Jackson Jefferson Monroe’s re- 
tirement, and, failing that, a compromise on the part 
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of the kings’ union. An act declaring universal boy- 
eott against the principality of Darmania, after hot 
debate, was laid on the table as impracticable. Three 
weeks of such bickerings brought the commissioners 
to their wits’ ends. It was then that Colonel Adams 
made a proposition to take over into his own hands 
the adjustment of Europe's dilemma. With the Con- 
tinent in turmoil and their constituencies clamoring 
for action, the commissioners were ready to snatch at 
any straw that might keep their heads even tem 
porarily above the engulfing ocean of failure. 

For a week they debated in secret session. At 9.30 
A.M. on the 29th of August they closed a contract with 
Colonel Adams. The American pledged himself before 
noon on the day set for Darmania’s coronation and 
without resort to arms to break the strike. If at 
12 m., Darmanian time, he had not done this he must 
immediately wire to the president of the commission 
the resignation of Darmania’s prince-elect. Of his 
ability to do this he had given credible proof. The 
commission bound itself to pass with the utmost de- 
spatch whatever acts Colonel Adams might require 
to give validity to his movements, barring appropria- 
tions of money and munitions of war and bills relating 
to the mobilization of armies or navies. Definition of 
when the strike should be considered broken was fixed 
at an application from the officers of the union for 
terms of settlement, or, failing concerted action, at 
a signification on the part of six monarchs of a de- 
sire to resume their crowns.’ 

These terms were known only to the contracting 
parties. The official bulletin simply 
announced that the commission had 
committed all action looking toward 
the “ improvement of the present gov- 
ernmental disturbances” to Colonel 
Julius Deming Adams, of New York 
City, U.S.A. 

The colonel understood the uses of 
publicity. Before night, presses from 
Nagasaki to Valparaiso were setting 
up detailed stories of Adams's Princes’ 
Agency, whose simple truth made the 
most intricate embroideries of yellow 
journalism pale into the white light 
of the commonplace. The facts about 
Darmania and South America out- 
fictioned fiction. Moreover, he wished 
the world, and particularly the con- 
tinent of Europe, to grow wonted to 
the thought of his first move before he 
made it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to corre- 
spondents from five continents who 
crowded the spacious outer office of 
the agency’s Parisian quarters, ‘ you 
are cognizant of the course pursued 
in an industrial disagreement. If an 
employer deems it unadvisable to 
yield to the demands of his workmen, 
and they persist in adhering to those 
demands, he makes it his endeavor to 
supply their places. Adams’s Princes’ 
Agency proposes to apply business 
methods to the present situation. We 
have in the city, ready at an hour’s 
notice to respond to hurry calls to all 
capitals concerned,  strike-breakers 
sufficient in number to operate every 
government in Europe.” 

In the sudden stillness men drew breath audibly. 

“A circular telegram has already been wired to 
every member of the union,” continued the colonel. 
“We grant the monarchs a week within which to re- 
turn to their thrones. Should the union make con- 
certed decision against compliance, we promise to any 
individual who shall signify readiness to resume his 
throne the protection both of the agency and of the 
International Commission of Paris. There are now 
being introduced before that body two bills. The one 
confers upon each temporary ruler legal authority to 
act for the country’s established monarch; the other 
directs the judiciary of each realm to serve its 
sovereign with a writ of injunction restraining him 
from obtruding any obstacles in the way of a friction- 
less discharge of the royal functions. I hold here a 
list of the available strike-breakers.” 

Unconsciously the reporters crowded nearer as there 
fell from Colonel Adams’s lips names famous in the 
history of American statecraft. The roll, headed by 
an ex-President of the United States, closed with a 
recently resigned Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Before the week was out, neither expecting nor re- 
ceiving any reply to his ultimatum, the colonel de- 
spatched the strike-breakers to their posts of duty, 
and on the 9th of September the customary routine 
of government was resumed all over Europe. The re- 
sults gratified Colonel Adams, surprised the world at 
large, and astounded the royal union. 

Had not his time been limited, the president of 
Adams’s Princes’ Agency might have been content to 
wear out the kings, as they had counted on wearing 
out their subjects, by a waiting campaign, but he was 
also a believer in the efficacy of continued hammering. 
In states where the royal power was unrestricted, the 
temporary rulers issued two edicts. The first decreed 
that the crown revenues should be no longer at the 
disposal of the striking monarch; the second debarred 
the royal family after 9 a.m. on September 28 from 
further use of all palaces and estates appertaining to 
the throne. In countries where the sovereign’s au- 
thority was limited proceedings were instituted in 
the courts on the ground that as he was neither pauper 
nor, for the time being, public servant, the striker 
and his family were not entitled to be housed or sup- 
ported at state expense. 

The officers of the union replied by pooling the in- 
dependent fortunes possessed among its members, and 
issuing an appeal to Asia for financial aid in carry- 
ing on the strike. The Mikado immediately tele- 
graphed a hundred thousand yen; the Empress 
Dowager of China promised largely. But neither 
these measures nor all the eloquence of William of 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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The Profitable Saddle 


“LEY were talking over the careless- 
ness of well-to-do people who, by 
overlooking their small bills, fre- 
9 quently bring disaster upon the 
tradesmen who are trying to do 
Y* business on a small capital. 

“It sometimes happens that these 

poor devils have two or three times 

: the amount of their capital out in 
bills that if paid promptly would make their com- 
mereial ways a path of roses,” said the economist. 
“ Little bills of three, four, and five dollars, not much 
in themselves, mount up high in the aggregate, and 
it sometimes happens that a seeming prosperity, 
through the failure of a lot of customers to pay their 
bills, within a reasonable time results in ruin.” 

“And yet,” said the reminiscencer, “it sometimes 
works the other way. I heard a story in England 
onee of a harness dealer who on entering his shop 
one afternoon, after an absence of several hours, 
noticed that a rather handsome saddle that he had in 
stock had disappeared. He made immediate inquiry 
of his salesmen, and one of them informed him that 
he had sold it to a gentleman who had come to 
the shop with his trap, that the purchaser had thrown 
it into his wagon and driven off, after telling him 





BOOK NEWS: THE SIX BEST CELLARS 


length, when the fruit was served, she made another 
trial, and inquired if he liked bananas, 

“Not at all,” rejoined the old gentleman, in a 
loud voice: “1 don’t care for them, and much prefer 
the old-fashioned night-shirt.” 





A Pertinent Query 


Errie, the little daughter of a clergyman, pranced 
into her father’s study one evening while the reverend 
gentleman was preparing a lengthy sermon tor the 
following Sunday. She looked curiously at the 
manuscript for a moment, and then turned to her 
tather. 

* Papa,’ she began, seriously, “does God tell you 
what to write?” 

“ Certainly, dearie,” replied the clergyman. 

“Then why do you scratch so much of it out?” 
asked Efiie. 


Indoor Sport 


‘How does she get him to rock the cradle every 
night?” 

* Why, she had the cradle built like a rowboat, and 
he wants to rock it continually.” 








LADY PASSENGER. “UM ALSO PAYING 
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FOR THAT LADY WITH THAT COSTUME 


OF CORAL BROADCLOTIL TRIMMED WITH THOSE TRIANGULAR PIECES OF THE SAME 


MATERIAL, WITH TUCKED SATIN IN) THE 


CENTRE, THAT INCROYABLE COAT WITH 


BROAD TRIMMINGS, COLLAR AND CUFF OF BLACK VELVET, AND THE MUFF—’ 
CONDUCTOR. “ Aw, LET HER PAY HERSELF! WHAT D’YE THINK | AM? A RE- 


PORTER FOR ‘ HARPER'S BAZAR’ ?” 


to charge it. Unfortunately, however, he had for- 
gotten to ask the gentleman’s name, and all effort 
to identify him by deseription tailed. 

“* Well, said the shopkeeper, who was an ingenious 
man, * there 1s only one thing lett to be done. We will 
charge the saddle up on all our outstanding accounts. 
Those who did not buy the saddle will, of course, call 
our attention, to our error, and the man who dM 
take it will, of course, pay.” 

“This method was adopted, and at the beginning 
of the next month the bills were sent out according- 
lv. Two weeks later the saddler approached — his 
cashier, and asked if he had heard as yet about the 
matter. *How about that missing saddle, Marcus? 
he asked. ‘We are doing very well, sir, replied the 
cashier, * Forty ot our customers have paid for it, and 
only two have discovered the mistake.’ ” 


A Conservative 


AT a dinner recently given near Boston, in honor 
of a birthday, a young woman happened to be seated 
beside an old gentlemai, whose hearing was dull. The 
muaider. made several heroic efforts to engage her 
partner i. conversation withou. much result. At 








Little Side Streets 


Wuy are some streets so different? 
The kittens all are long and thin. 

i think they have more flowers there, 
But broken thines to grow them in. 


Why do they like the house so high, 
And such a little of the ground ?— 
And do you think they ever see 
The moon before it’s old and round? 


Why won't I like to play there too?— 
With all the funny things to eat,— 
And all the little carts with bells, 
And children dancing in the street? 


And if I can’t, then why do they 
Stay out the whole of evening?— 

Why do they always seem to have 
Just not enough of everything? 


Whu won't you come? Why can’t I go? 
It isn’t fair! What makes it so, 
If they don’t like it?--Don’t you know? 
Why do you always never know? 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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A Natural Inference 


* Pa,” said Johnnie Dumbley. “ what’s an apologue?” 

“Why, it’s a—er—a fable, my son,” said Mr. Dum- 
bley. “ Usually designed to convey a moral lesson. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Johnnie; “only I’ve lost a dime 
on it. Me and Billie Watkins had a bet, and I said 
it was the original commandment in the garden of 
Eden. If the decalogue is the ten commandments I| 
don’t see why that first one ain’t an appleogue.” 
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Expert Testimony 


A MOUNTAINEER intimated that he knew a great deal 
about a moonshiner on trial in a Kentucky court, and 
thereby got free transportation to Louisville to testify 
for the State. 

“What can you tell us about this man?” asked 
the District-Attorney. 

* Waal,” he answered, swelling with importance, “ L 
seen this feller riding along the road in the het of 
a hot day on a pacing roan nag, and a-waving of a 
flag and a blowing of a horn; and I ax him if that 
war a Blue Grass horse or a Chitterling breed, and 
he said it war.” 
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Why I Blacka da Boot 


any AETANO GARAGUGLIA,” said Mr. 
\ WA? T. William Simperson, as he settled 
SS) himself comfortably in the big brass- 
bound chair and watched the flying 
}brushes: ‘“‘Gaetano, 1 have often 
© noted your high brow and your air 
of intelligence. How does it happen 
S that you, at the age of fifty, are 

; engaged in this not very profitable 
business?” Whereupon Gaetano, slackening somewhat 
the speed of the flying brushes, deposed and said as 
follows: 


Ah, boss, you aska me why 1 blacka da boot. 1 
tell you dees—I blacka da boot becos I maka too 
much da sport. Ah, for sure! No, no! Nota sport 
for picka da horse to casha da longa shot. No. IL 
maka da sport for da pugilisto—one time-a ees all, 
ees enough, ees too mucha. Si, signor. 

Dees time-a I leev in Wat-terbury—si, signor. IL 
gotta da fina fruita stand—greata, beega place, granda 
house, plent’ ever’ kinda fruita. I got t’ree men 
worka for me. Da besta man ees Pasquale Silvestro 
from Calabria. Ah, boss, da’s a fina man—greata, 
beega, tall lika da house; gotta beega da head, beega 
da neck, beega da chest, beega da baack; greata beega 
da mus’ on da arm lika dees—see! He gotta feest 
ees lika da bunch o’ banan’! Ah, boss, uno terreebla 
man; ah, for sure! In Calabria he ees keell t’ree 
men wit’ da smash o’ da feest, he ees putta ten men in, 
da hosp’. Oh, granda man, signor! 

Bimebye ees come to Wat-terbury a troupe-a da 
box Americano. In dees a-place, dat a-place, cigar 
a-store, everwhere, ees a beega picture da stronga 
man—John L. Sullivano,eminente pugilisto, championo 
da worlda! Kes mak’ under dees picture da procla- 
maziona lika dees—one t’ousand doll’ for any manu 
ean stay four minuta in fronta dees Sullivano wit’ 
da beeg gloves. Ah, boss, dees ees bada man, Sullivano. 

Pasquale Silvestro see alla dees. He laugh. He 
say to me: “ Boss, you letta me offa to-night, so | 
keella dees Irishaman an’ mak’ a t’ousand doll?) When 
I make-a da mon’ | geev a-you half.’ 

I say: ‘Pasquale, da’s gooda job; da’s all righta. 
You keella dees Irishaman an’ mak’ a plenta da mon’.” 

Atter deener-time Larry Connolly he come een my 
fruita store. Boss, you know Larry Connolly? No? 
He keepa da Cosmopolitano Hotel a’ Wat-terbury; he 
ees beega red-a-face lrishaman. Larry Connolly say: 
“See here, Gaetano, you wanta make-a da bet? I 
betta you John L. Sullivano he geeva your man 
Pasquale Silvestro da knockout in four roun’s.” I 
say: “ For sure I maka da bet. I betta you five-a, 
ten-a, feefty doll’ Pasquale keella dees Irishaman 
Sullivano.” Larry Connolly say: “ Ah-h-h! Make-a 
da ferget it! 1 don’ wanta make-a da pike. I wanta 
make-a da swell bet. I betta five-a t’ousand doll’.” 
I say: “ You waita five-a minuta.” 

So I run queecka down to da Farmers’ Banca an’ 
I make-a da beeg mortgage on my fruita biz’, on my 
house-a, on ever’t’ing, for five-a t’ousand doll’. Den 
I make-a da bet wit’ Larry Connolly. Boss, da’s a 
cinch for sure! 

Dat night wen we go in da teatro ees fine crowd; 
da house-a full o’ da peop’—dees a-place, dat a-place, 
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on da galleria, standa in 
da aisle, ever’;where. Da 
boss o’ da teatro he come 
out an’ say: “ Ladies an’ 
gen-tel-men! Da _ nexta 
bout introducing da wind- 
up. In dees a-corner 
Pasquale Silvestro, da 
Man-killer da Calabria!” be 








Da crowda laugh. Dey ge, 


Ginney! Take it away!” 
Pasquale laugh. | laugh, 


etl 


masiidiat 


sae 





ver’ quiet. 1 tink o da 
gooda joke-a, plent’ o’ da 
mon’. Den da boss 0’ da 
teatro say: “In dees 
a-corner John L. Sul- 
livano, championo da 
worrrid!” Ever’body 
clappa da han’, stampa 
da foot, yeil outa loud: 
*“ Hoo-ray fer John L. 
Sullivano! Hey, John, 
don’ forget to keella da 
Ginney !” 

Pasquale laugh. 1 
laugh ver’ quiet. Ees 
gooda joke. 

Da boss he say 
“Time!” John L Sul- 
livano standa like-a dees, 
just curla da moostache. 
Pasquale Silvestro ees 
greata, beega da man— 
gotta beega da_ head, 
beega da_ neck, beega 
chest, beega da _ baack; 
greata, beega da mus’ on 
de arm lika dees—see! 
He gotta feest lika da 
bunch o’ banan’! = Ah, 
boss da’s a terreebla man, 
for sure! John L. Sul- 
livano say: “ Come here, 
you dub!” Pasquale 


say: “Git onta da ay 
<A 

















walk over to John L. 
Sullivano, looka down on 
dees littla  Irishaman. 
Pasquale pulla backa da han’! Ah, boss, 1 ecan’ta 
looka—ees too mucha. I don’ wanta see-a da blood. 
1 put uppa my hand on da face, like-a dees. 

Bimebye I look again.- John L. Sullivano skippa 
deesa place, data place, like-a da _ grass-a-da-hop’. 
Pasquale Silvestro he go after-a Sullivano like-a 
da greata, beega greezly-da-bear. He pulla backa da 
han’! Ah, boss, I can’ta looka; I turna da _ head. 
I t’ink about da t’ree men Pasquale keell in Calabria, 
da ten men he putta in da hosp’. I can’ta looka to 
see-a da blood. 

Den I hear-a Pasquale laugha da big laugh. I look 
up queeck. John L. Sullivano is alive-a. He move-a 
da feest, he skippa da sidesteppa. Pasquale he laugh, 
he go up close, like-a da beeg greezly bear. John 
L. Sullivano he pulla backa da han’— 


Ah-h-h-h-h, boss!) Da’s why I blacka da boot! 
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RUBE, “ Say, MISTER, HOW FAR IS IT TO GREENWOOD CEMETERY ?” 
MOTORMAN. “ AsouT TWO YARDS!” 


What Did He Mean? 


Mrs. Newsripe. “ Have you ever tried one of my 
pies, Judge Jones?” 

Jupce. “ No, I never did; but I dare say they de- 
serve it.” ae 





Fatal Questioning 


Jupae. “ Have you been arrested before?” 

PRISONER. “ No, sir.” 

JupeE. “* Have you been in this court before?” 

PRISONER. “ No, sir.” 

Jupag. * Are you certain?” 

PRISONER. “1 am, sir.” 

Junge. “ Your face looks decidedly familiar. Where 
have I seen it before?” 

Prisoner. “I'm the bartender in the saloon across 
the way, sir.” 
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THE HEART OF A “SOULLESS CORPORATION” 
By John Kimberly Mumford 


PART FIRST 
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Copyright, 1907, by the George R. Lawrence Co. 


The immense McCormick Plant in Chicago, the Home of a Company which has $120,000,000 of Capital, and which dispensed more than $21,000,000 


in Pay-roll Wages alone last Year. 


ROH AVE been observing the human 
wre side of the business problem, the 
\) difficult process of injecting senti- 
ment into business without bring- 
§ ing both to grief. 

Practical, tangible altruism, 
which is felt in the daily life of the 
workman and can be seen with the 
naked eye, is the “new face at the 
door.” It is a feature, perhaps the greatest one, of the 
new industrial condition, of the new age of oppor- 
tunity. Scrooge and Pilate and Captain Kidd all are 
out of fashion. 

Five years ago steel-makers had no notion of utiliz- 
ing the gas that escaped from their chimneys. In the 
Gary plant—a giant born the other day—this gas will 
be prisoned and burned. It will heat the stoves, and 
utilized as a power-fuel and transmuted into electricity 
will turn the wheels of a mighty system. Business 
science has done that. 

Not so much further back manufacturers had no 
notion of conserving by good treatment the subtle but 
enormous energy that is born in a workingman from 
good housing, good working conditions, mental uplift, 
and a consciousness that he is looked on by his em- 
ployer as a man and a brother and not as a pack 
animal. To-day the employer who makes his workmen 
and workwomen toil in the midst 9f filth, physical and 
moral, bad air, and hopeless dépression, is a man 
branded and a man doomed, as Surely as the Missis- 
sippi flows to the Gulf. And sentiment has done that. 
They say it is just pure business, but it isn’t. The 
manufacturer may do it for dollars, but behind him 
and inside him there is at work something bigger and 
deeper, although he may not know it—to wit, a 
subconsciousness of the brotherhood of man. 

What this development means to the productiveness 
of the race in the time to come is utterly beyond 
computation. Jt is in its infancy yet. Hands un- 
accustomed to do aught but rake in dollars are still 
clumsy at this new labor, and the feet tread dubiously 
this new way. But wherever this spirit prevails, as a 
spirit and not as an unwilling concession to force, the 
wheels move faster and more blithely, and the output 





ens. 


is multiplied. Nothing on the modern horizon has 
progressed more rapidly than the conviction that senti- 
ment is, after all, a vital element in business. 

There is no farsighted employer who does not recog- 
nize it, no man in the employment of such who cannot 
see it and feel it in his own environment and treat- 
ment. If love of luxury has grown in the employer, 
there has also grown a disposition to: recognize the 
same longing in his employee. The girl in the depart- 
ment store can sit in her idle moments. The clerk 
knocks off on Saturday at noon and takes to the fields. 
If he is a blind, silly mole of a clerk he takes to the 
gin palace. 

Labor claims to have brought this about. It has, 
just as it has beyond question wrung from recalcitrant 
wealth, by slow degrees and medieval methods, a 
decent day and better wages, but labor tried to do 
the same thing in Egypt, “in the days of old Ra- 
meses,” and failed, and from that day to this has gone 
on sighing in chains. It is the age, a magician re- 


leasing new spirits on earth, that has wrought the , 


change, and from this time forth the djinn will never 
return into the bottle. 

Now the mechanism of a watch, the adjustment of a 
chemist’s scales, both sensitive in proportion to their 
minuteness, are not more delicate than this work of 
betterment, which is the finer the greater its magni- 
tude. I have before me records of magnificent failures 
in what is known—for lack of a more definitive term— 
as “ Welfare Work.” A significant mint of money has 
been sown by employers in order to provide for work- 
people some of the comforts, conveniences, diversions, 
that the soul and body of all mankind crave and de- 
light in, and yet nothing much was reaped save the 
tares of disaster, discontent, resentment, rebellion, 
enmity, and loss. Why? That is the question for 
which many wise minds are seeking a specific answer. 
There was a fly in the ointment, but what? 

To get light on this subject 1 came to Chicago, which, 
barring the presence of the funny paragrapher and 
the cartoonist, is probably the most progressive and 
most practical town on earth: Chicago, which in steel 
and stone and riches has grown in sixty years from a 
barren Chicago, where a greater percentage of the 
population works than 
in any place in Amer- 
ica, where ‘ acquisition 











is a habit, and accom- 
plishment a mania, 
and where charity’s im- 
pulsive hand is forever 
palm down. Chicago 
is keen on the welfare 
problem, because, from 
the nature of its popu- 
lation, perhaps, the 
problem presses on it 
persistently, and_ its 
Moseses, both the hired 


and the volunteer, 
never rest from their 
labors. 


In the general solu- 
tion of the welfare 
problem the small shop, 
the individual manu- 
facturer, does not at 
the moment cut so 
much of a figure. He 
will follow the fashion 
sooner or later, or in 








In the Yard of the McCormick Plant of Southwest Chicago. 
the Left is Chauncey McCormick, a Member of the Family that owns the Works. 
Others are Men from the “Setting-up” Department in which he was employed his 


the midst of the great 
activity that is coming, 
will go out of business 
for lack of hands to run 
machinery and 
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Here are manufactured Eighty-five Per Cent. of the. harvesting Machinery used by the Farmer 


grind out his profits. In the final aggregate he will 
be an enormous factor, but in making the custom he 
is not the most effective agent. It is the huge corpora- 
tion, carrying the burden of anathema and responsi- 
bility, and the invested money of a hundred thousand 
persons whom it never saw nor heard of, which is fore- 
erdained, willing or unwilling, to be promoter of the 
great purpose, to make decency and fair play uni- 
versal institutions that shall endure while the world 
stands. To the men on the watchtower this truth is 
as plain as the morning light. Perhaps it may be thus, 
and not by bloodshed, that we shall at last come to 
peace on earth. 

I elected, therefore, to see what the biggest corpora- 
tion in Chicago had to say by word of mouth or 
through the medium of its actions touching this 
problem of the hour. 

Whether the International Harvester Company is 
essentially and politically a trust, or, if a trust, 
whether it is a good trust or a bad one, its competitors 
the independent’ plants, its customers the soil-tillers 
of the round earth, its neighbors in the divers places 
where it does business, its employees, some 75,000 in 
number, including pay-roll and commission men—and 
after them perhaps the courts of Missouri and other 
States, and the high potentials at Washington, D.C.— 
can tell when the time comes. 

That is not the question here, and really 1 do not 
care. What I wanted to know was: 

1. What this big company is doing for its people? 

2. Why? 

3. What the visible results are? 

4. What the people think of it? 

The Harvester Company has $120,000,000 of capital, 
it dispensed $21,763,307.95 in pay-roll wages alone 
last year, and $16,783,000. in sales commissions; it 
makes eighty-five per cent. of the harvesting 
machinery, and a good part of everything else the 
farmer uses in planting, tilling, and garnering his 
crops. It takes ore from its own iron mines and wood 
from its own forests, makes its own pigiron and steel, 
owns its own coul lands, and at every step of the 
multifarious processes of manufacture up to the mo- 
ment when the grain pours, like the stream of gold it 
is, into the farmers’ bins, clears something by way 
of profit. That is what it is in business for. 

This gigantic establishment was born, by a method 
much reprobated in certain quarters, from the con- 
solidation of rival interests, whose struggle had been 
for fifty years as bitter and incessant as the wars of 
Guelph and Ghibelline. Sleepless vindictiveness, the 
grunt of conflict, and the death rattle when the weak 
went down—when these ceased the International 
Harvester Company was called a “trust.” Since then 
the peace and productiveness that supplanted war have 
been fittingly -bucolic. 

I cannot resist the belief that, ceteris paribus, 
other things being equal, mind you,—the spirit and 
impulse of an organization are known by the spirit 
and impulse of its head, as he exists, not as he is 
painted. Therefore, I sought out Cyrus H. McCormick. 

The International Harvester Company is doing a 
deal of so-called welfare work. I wanted, before 
going any further, to understand the mental attitude 
of the man who “O. K.’d” it, to learn how far he 
looked upon this work as business expediency and how 
far as a human duty; what he counted the gain and 
what the obstacles and what the loss. 

I think, now, this subject is really rather nearer to 
his heart than’ the making of more money. In fact, 
welfare work was done in the McCormick factories 
long before the “ welfare workers,” after troublous de- 
liberation, hit upon that name for the thing that they 
were going to accomplish. 

When the Harvester Company was formed plans 
were made to extend this work into all its plants. 
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The spirit in which this task was undertaken, the 
objective which was set before its workers, was pretty 
well defined in the interview which I had with Mr. 
McCormick, and is plainly reflected in the deportment 
of the company’s employees. It pervades the Har- 
vester outfit, wherever I have come in contact with it— 
and that, after all, is the only test of efficacy. The in- 
quiries by,means of which this profession of faith 
was got from the president of the Harvester Company 
I have eliminated. They are of no interest, and con- 
sume space. The answers are combined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“There are several companies,” Mr. McCormick said, 


* “that have gone further than the Harvester Company 


in making investigations and installing work along 
these betterment lines, but we are making a constant 
study of the question. We purpose making as much 
progress in it as is consistent with certitude. We 
don’t want to begin any work and then find a little 
later that for one reason or another it must be dropped. 
“We do not believe, however, in publicity for it. 
In many ways its best purposes are defeated by wide 
advertisement. The only excuse for talking about 
work of this kind is the hope that it’ may assist other 
employers in different parts of the country to know 
along what lines good results have been obtained. 
“The problem in formulating any system of the 
sort is to find a common platform from which both 
employer and employed can view the thing; and then 
again, to determine the point where business judg- 
ment and the instincts of humanity can meet and 
agree upon conditions which shall satisfy the most 
rigid test when regarded from either standpoint. The 
elements to be reckoned with are many, and some of 
them are difficult quantities, but personally I do not 
believe the common ground is so hard 
to find if it is sought in a whole- 
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advantageous system; and, indeed, it is difficult to 
know just how far to go in spending money, where 
the expenditures may easily come to be a drain upon 
the earnings of the business. 

“So, you see, when an employer, whether corporate 
or individual, undertakes a work of this kind there 
are stumbling-blocks and pitfalls almost without num- 
ber, by which the best meant efforts may be brought 
to worse than nothing. The work is so comparatively 
new that it has not yet by any means been reduced 
to an exact science. Industrial employers are really 
groping for knowledge of what to do and what not 
to do, employees are in an attitude of doubt and of 
partial distrust, and the whole cutcome of the under- 
taking in many cases hangs upon a hair. By and by 
experience will have confirmed much and condemned 
much, but of the wisdom and justice of the general 
purpose there can be no doubt. 

“In our company we are endeavoring to consider it 
from a business standpoint and not from a humani- 
tarian one. It is difficult to dissociate the two. If 
an employer followed his humane impulses without 
the check that business judgment applies, he probably 
would soon be running his plant at a loss, and in a 
short time would have no employment to offer. But 
from the standpoint of pure business it is highly de- 
sirable that conditions should be improved. In the 
first place, the moral effect on the attitude and the 
energy of the workman is great, and thus indirectly 
the work is benefited. “But perhaps even more im- 
portant is the reflex influence on the employer and 
upon .the entire business. 

“There is a point where a work of this kind pays 
good returns to the stockholder as well as to the em- 
ployee, and aside from this there is a personal satis- 






bility that the trusts may be in earnest in trying to do 
some good.” 

These things constitute the declaration of faith, 
apparently, so far as the Harvester Company is con- 
cerned. With them in mind [ set out to see just how 
nearly the work, done and planned, conformed to the 
specification. . 

A little before noon, after an hour in the twine 
mill at the McCormick plant of the Harvester Com 
pany, I started to leave the building. It is a vast 
place, with its floor upon floor of whirling machinery, 
its bales and skeins and ever-lengthening lines of 
Yueatan sisal, the maguey hemp, shining like yellow 
gold in the. gloom. As I skirted the long rows of 
carding-machines, where men were at work skeining 
the bales and coiling the skeins into metal barrels for 
the spinning, the hoarse mill whistle brayed out noon, 
the power giant in the basement left off his turning, 
and with a moribund spasm all the maze of machinery 
came to a standstill. Every man jack of a workman 
grabbed his hat and coat and fled for daylight. From 
the corridors where they had vanished, a moment later 
bounded a girl in work clothes, laughing, hurrying, 
talking Polish, and behind her another. Then they 
poured in an ever-increasing, volubly happy, and, 
above all, swift-footed throng. I looked for the sad 
color of humanity in masses, but it wasn’t there. It 


was much more like the outpouring of children from 
a schoolroom. One thing seemed certain—that the 
place for mere man was in the safe lee of some motion- 


less machinery that was bolted to the floor, until this 
headlong current of working-girl had gone by 

The long, low-ceilinged basement of the twine mill 
is divided through its middle by a gangway enclosed 
between two. quarter partitions. In these are gate- 
ways upon either hand. Those on 
the left lead into the restaurant, and 
at each of them sits a checker, in a 





hearted, disinterested, and honest wish 
for conditions that shall be better 
for both parties. 

“It is doubted by many, but to my 
mind has been practically demon- 
strated, that a business can be suc- 
cessful and still not be devoid of 
sentiment. The employer who wants 
the people employed in his business to 
work under the very best possible con- 
conditions as to hours, wages, and sur- 
roundings, and who feels happier when 
he knows this state of things is at- 
tained, the employee who takes satis- 
faction in his work because of the im- 
proved environment and because he 
knows that in providing it the em- 
ployer has no axe to grind,—these two 
men cannot, in the nature of things, 
remain at. loggerheads, and in their 
co-operation there can be no question, 
but that the utmost advantage comes 
to both. 

“There are tests, however, that 
must be applied at every step of the 
way, and anything proposed which 
will not stand these tests had better 
he abandoned before it is begun, for 
it is certain to fail in-the-end. For 
example, I should say the test of 
reasonableness was fundamental. Ex- 








snowy white apron that envelops 
her from neck to heel, handing lunch 
checks to the girls as they pass in. 
Reside the checker’s desk is a long 
counter, where other white-aproned 
attendants have set out a fine array 
of coffee and cakes and pie and pud- 
ding and dinners of soup, roast, and 
vegetables. Each girl takes her own 
and finds a place at one of the num- 
berless tables. Some bring their 
luncheons from home in paper bags 
and buy coffee or tea at the counter at 
a cent or so the cup. 

In two minutes the midday meal 
was under way. There was all the 
jollity and freedom and good nature 
that you would find—anywhere. The 
first girl that finished crossed the 
gangway to the space opposite, raised 
the cover of the upright piano that 
stood against a pillar in the centre of 
the room, and started in on the 
“Merry Widow” waltz. That was 
the signal for a general pushing back 
of coffee cups, and in no time a dozen 
couples were whirling around the 
floor. More were chatting in the easy 
chairs about the wall. In the “ rest 
reom” adjoining there were girls 








tremes on either side are death to 
welfare undertakings. The employer 
who makes such elaborate outlay that 
employees .and observers generally 
are convinced there is in his action a 
large element of advertising or of self- 
gratulation,—his work is bound to be 
and ought to be fruitless. 

“The man who cannot truthfully tell himself that 
in his effort to better the condition of his employees 


there is absolutely no desire to put them under obliga- . 


tion might as well wait until he can, for there is no 
man more sensitive to atmosphere and impression 
than the working-man; and, undoubtedly with good 
reason, he is more suspicious where his employer is 
concerned than with any other being. He is glad 
to have facilities of all kinds and better conditions to 
work under. Anybody would be, and-the. surroundings 
in which people have been compelled to labor in many 
instances have been disgraceful. But he is bound to 
resent any amelioration if there has lodged in his mind 
the least suspicion that these improvements are merely 
a means to an end, a bait put forth by the employer 
in order to gain some additional advantage. 

“There have been too many decades of uncomfort- 
able experience for the working-man. What wonder 
that it is hard for him to believe that the man who 
pays him his wages is whole-hearted and disinterested 
in doing things which under the old system would 
have been accounted manifestly outside of the regular 
line of business? The average workman has not yet 
reached the point where he can believe that an em- 
ployer is willing and even glad to do these things 
because the benefit from such an undertaking is com- 
mon to them both. He will not approve of betterment 
in conditions, nor accept it, if he thinks he is ex- 
pected, by reason of that acceptance, to forego his 
claim to fair wages and decent hours. And nobody 
can blame him. 

“It must, in short, be clear that the whole affair 

is mutual: that the employer is glad to appropriate 
part of his net earnings for the improvement of the 
conditions of labor; that the employee gives better 
service of heart and hand because he can naturally 
do so under good conditions more easily than under 
poor ones. And finally, the mutuality of the arrange- 
ment should be se lived up to that each party shall 
honestly believe he has the good end of the deal. 
: “ The manner, too, in which this work has been done 
im many cases has made a failure of it. There can- 
not be any paternalism in the atmosphere, nor any sug- 
gestion of condescension. The workman in America 
is not looking for donations. 

“Nor can the work be carried to that extreme of 
lavishness where it bears the mark of a fad. It is 
easy to push the thing so far that all hands can see 
it is merely a hobby and a vanity and not a rational, 


Nurse Palmer’s Noon-Office Hour in the “Rest Room” of the Twine Mills, heed 
the Consideration of minor Ifls is provided for. 


schein, now Matron of the Mill, once a Mill-Girl 


faction to the superintendents of plants and to the 
managers of a business when they discover that they 
are able, without lavish expenditures or unnecessary 
waste, to see that business conducted under such ad- 
vantageous conditions. 

“In a company of large size, with diversified in- 
terests and many employees, it is difficult to move as 
rapidly as may be desired, because a new problem 
arises at every step. A work undertaken at any one 
plant of a company cannot be adopted until it is de- 
cided whether it can be installed at the other plants, 
so that no partiality shall be shown. Another diffi- 
culty arises from the employment of many classes, for 
each must be borne in mind and recognized in propor- 
tion to its standing in the business. The danger in 
such a case is that the benefit will be spread out so 
thinly that no one class or one set of employees 
will get enough practical advantage from the work 
done.” 

I hold no brief for Mr. McCormick or his company. 
This story would not be printed unless what I had 
seen in the Harvester factories made me believe the 
president expressed the view of the whole concern, 
and that the act followed the word. It is not too much 
to say, however, that here is a meaty and, in a way, 
remarkable declaration to emanate from the official 
head of a soulless corporation. J don’t fancy for an 
instant that it predicates softness. In truth, there is 
a degree of hard business sense in it of which any 
man in industrial or commercial life, who has fixed 
charges to meet, will probably discern the soundness. 
The representatives of the railroad corporations, who 
necessarily do a big carrying business for the Har- 
vester Company, have told me that they found that 
corporation “far from easy,” and they said it in a 
way that meant much more than they said. 

C. W. Price, who has been a parson in his time, 
and whose version of Christianity was so much like 
Bob Ingersoll’s Infidelity—‘ Help for the living; hope 
for the dead,”— that he became a consorter with 
“adjusters” of more or less extreme coloring, was 
engaged by the Harvester Company as welfare di- 
rector at the McCormick works in Chicago, At a 
meeting where uplifters of varying intensities were 
gathered together, some one intimated that he had 
been recreant to his election and had sold. his ever- 
lasting birthright to a trust. 

This was his reply: 

“You seem to have overlooked entirely the possi- 
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In the Far Corner is Miss Sonnen- 


lounging on sofas, girls reading maga- 
zines and funny. papers, and half'a 
dozen girls waiting for their turn 
to take counsel of a uniformed nurse, 
who at every noon-time, with her 
little bag of ointments and_ band- 
ages and simple medicaments, 
holds “office hours” here for the 
consideration of minor ills. 

This may all seem nonsensical. From the hard- 
headed mill-owner of a quarter of a century ago it 
would probably have provoked something stronger 
than exclamations of surprise. A _ piano jingling 
out waltzes in a factory on a week day, a warm meal 
served in civilized fashion on clean dishes, and a 
nurse bandaging shapely wrists on which machine oil 
had set up a rash, would have been a strange sight 
in the factories of our boyhood. But these are not 
much—only one or two of the visible signs of a new 
order, a change of the world’s heart. The vital and 
significant part of it was what underlay it, the spirit 
of the place. Of course it was a workshop, but in 
the carriage of these girls there was no dependency, 
no depression. They were conténted in their occupa- 
tion, if faces are sign-boards, or if bearing is expres- 
sive of inward feeling. There was little, if any, trace 
of the old-time cowed mill-girl air that prevailed 
when girls in manufacturing establishments sat around 
at noon-time like feeding animals, perched on a box, 
or on a lumber pile in the yard. 

They were not all beauties. Many were more than 
pretty, and it didn’t require a Helleu to discern that. 
But all of them had dignity and modesty and good 
manners. If there was a born rowdy among them, 
she repressed herself; that day. 

Watching these spinners of binder twine at their 
little noonday diversions, I realized the force of one 
other thing Mr. McCormick had said. It was this: 

“Wherever women and girls are employed, this work 
is an absolute necessity. In fact, it was because of the 
effort. to better their conditions of work everywhere 
that the whole welfare system arose, and the results 
are greater even than they appear on the surface. 
The improvement in the morale of all the surround- 
ings, as well as the physical environment, makes the 
task of women and girls happier, but the benefit by 
no means ends there. You will find that the moral 
improvement extends to those employed in every de- 
partment of the business.” 

He was right. Here lies one of the fundamentals; 
for, as we in America recognize perhaps more clearly 
than any other people in the world, woman is the 
starting-point of all social improvement. These mill- 
girls do not stay mill-girls. They marry, and they 


“marry mill-men, if not from their own mill, then 


from some other. They become the mothers of other 
girls, and of hard-sinewed, clear-headed men, many of 
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when hunger left her 
no other recourse. More 
insistent than the time- 
keeper’s clock, I find 
less reduceable than the 
wage scale, is the com- 
pany’s demand that 
every girl who earns 
her living in any of this 
corporation’s dozen or 
more scattered plants 
shall receive from every 
man in the employ, 
whether he be high or 
low, the respect to 
Which womanhood en- 
titles her. There have 
been some luminous il- 
lustrations, fortunately 
few, ot the fact that 
for a man to fail of 
obedience to this rule 
is a much quicker way 
of relinquishing his job 
with the Harvester 
Company than to sub- 
mit a written resigna- 
tion. And whether he 
is a good man in that 








Noon-time Diversions in the Twine Mills of the Harvester Company. The Mill Girls 
are Dancing after Lunch to the Music of the “Merry Widow” Waltz on a Piano 
supplied tor that Diversion 


whom in another thirty years will be running our fac- 
tories, our railroads, and our politics. They are to 
be home-makers and teachers and models to the next 
generation of the working class. 

These are not matters for mincing. They reach 
down to the moral foundation of the new race. Who 
that has ever dwelt in an old-fashioned manufacturing 
town does not know the estimate placed by the local 
libertine on the * mill-girls *? There were mills enough 
where a decent girl could bring herself to work only 


job or a commonplace 
one is a secondary con- 


sideration. Greed cer- 
tainly never prompted 
this. 


This, indeed, is the 

basis of welfare work, 

and all the rest in the way of improved conditions 
comes after, and is made triply effective thereby. There 
are dressing-rooms and private lockers and lavatory 
structures apart from the mill buildings and con- 
nected by bridges from every floor. In this, as in 
every place where there are girls, there is a matron. 
The walls and the machinery in the shops are cleansed 
of dust every night by pneumatic process, ventilation 
is perfect, the conditions are inspected at every hour 
of the day, and the air of the shops kept as clear of 


dust and ill odors as may be. But the moral atmos- 
phere is cleaner still. When you sift the whole matter 
down, the most that betterment work can do is to 
create in workpeople self-respect and a desire to better 
themselves, to reveal the possibilities, in the coin ot 
happiness and contentment, that abide in higher living. 

The twine mill-girls have a relief association con- 


ducted entirely by themselves. Every “member is 
assessed a small percentage of her wages. When one 
of them is ill, flowers and books are sent to her, a com- 
rade is assigned to sit up nights with her, if neces- 
sary, or to lend a hand to her comfort in whatever 
way they may be required. The core girls of the 
foundry have a similar society, a restaurant to them- 
selves, and, incidentally a forewoman in the depart- 
ment instead of a foreman. Thus welfare work gradu- 
ally reproduces itself. 

But the system goes further back than the girl in 
the mill. It aims at something more basic even than 
her improvement. In the picture of the club-house 
you will see at one side a little peak-roofed building. 
It was formerly a workingman’s cottage. There are 
thousands and thousands like it all through the work- 
ing districts of Chicago. This cottage was bought 
and turned into a sechool—an unusual school, a sort 
of domestic kindergarten for workingmen’s little girls. 
Now, children can’t go into the mills in Illinois until 
they are fourteen years cld. So at nine they are taken 
into this school and taught to cook and sew; not to 
cook terrapin, nor to make lace shirt-waists, but to 
cook the things and sew the things that a working- 
man’s wages, whether he be a father or a husband, 
will buy. They are taught to buy things and get 
their money’s worth. The place is furnished, not like 
a decorative school, but like a workingman’s home. 
This course of instruction extends over five years. 
When a girl is old enough to go to work and make 
money, she knows how to sew her own clothes or 
run a home. In the evening’ this school is open to 
the mill-girls. When these co-ordinate systems are 
established in all the works of the Harvester Com- 
pany a pretty straight way will have been found for 
a host of girls from childhood to motherhood, and 
that’s about as good and as human a work as any 
money power could busy itself with. 

(To be Concluded.) 
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THE PUBLIC DEGRADATION AT TOULON OF SUB-LIEUTENANT ULLMO, OF THE 
NAVY, CONVICTED OF TRYING TO SELL MILITARY SECRETS TO GERMANY 
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His Arrival in full Uniform in the Hollow Square 

















Stripping him of Sword and Stripes and Buttons 














The Ceremony over, his broken Sword at his Feet 


Parading Ullmo before the jeering Troops 


The First Stage of his Journey to Devil’s Island 





An 


sqiilf house in which the late Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich lived during his boy- 
hood, in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
was opened as a memoria] museum on 
ef} June 30, under the auspices of the Al- 
OES. drich Memorial Association, restored to 
its former condition. This is the old * Nutter House,” 
the scene of the poet’s famous book, The Story of 4 
Bad Boy. The house looks now exactly as it did at the 
time of Mr. Aldrich’s earliest associations with it, even 
to the most minute arrangement of the queer, old- 
fashioned furniture, which the book describes. In addi- 
tion to this restoration, a fireproof building has been 
erected, in which have been placed the poet’s collection 
of relies, autographs, and first editions. 

Mayor Wallace Hackett presided at the opening cere- 





Aldrich Memorial 


mony, which was attended by Governor Guild of Massa- 
chusetts. Among others present were William Dean 
Howells, Mark Twain, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Thomas Nelson Page, Colonel 
Higginson, and. Congressman Charles I. Littlefield, of 
Maine. 

“The Singing Heart,” a poem dedicated to the 
memory of Mr. Aldrich, was read by its author, Robert 
sridges. Governor Guild spoke of Mr. Aldrich’s life 
and work in Massachusetts; Richard Watson Gilder 
spoke of his poetical work; and Mark Twain, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Thomas Nelson Page, and Colonel 
Higginson told of their personal relations with the 
dead poet. William Dean Howells also delivered an 
address. The ceremony was concluded by a banquet 
to the two hundred guests, given by Mrs. Aldrich. 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich died only a little more than 
a year ago, but he promises even now to become a 
permanency in literature. His death removed almost 
the last of the great galaxy of poets and writers of 
Massachusetts. Born in 1836, almost a full generation 
later than Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, and Whittier, 
in much of his best work he was their contemporary. 
His “ Baby Bell,” which first brought him’ national 
fame, won as homely hospitality as any poem by Long- 
fellow. But he never crowded the market; his poems 
were distinguished more in their quality than for 
number, and his esthetic excellence won for him not 
inaptly the title of “the American Herrick.” In 
addition to poems, Aldrich wrote several short stories, 
books of travel, and novels: among them were the 
notable Marjorie Daw and The Story of a Bad Boy. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


yWO minutes later there was the 
sound of steps coming quickly down 
yw the uncarpeted corridor, and Vere 
bi entered, followed, but not closely, 
a) by the Marchesino. Vere went up 
at once to her mother, without even 
glancing at Artois. 
**T am so sorry, madre,” she said, 
quietly. ‘ But—but it was not my 


’ 


The Marchesino had paused near the door, as_ if 
doubtful of Vere’s intentions. Now he approached 
Hermione, pulling off his white gloves. 

“Signora,” he said, in a hard and steady voice, but 
smiling boyishly, “I fear I am the guilty one. When 
the balloon went up we were separated from you by 
the crowd, and could not find you again immediately. 
The signorina wished to go back to the enclosure. 
Unfortunately I had lost the tickets, so that we should 
not have been readmitted. Under these circumstances, 
I thought the best thing was to show the signorina 
the illuminations, and then to come straight back to 
the hotel. I hope you have not been distressed. The 
signorina was, of course, perfectly safe with me.” 

“Thank you, Marchese,’ said Hermione, coldly. 
“Emile, what are we to do about Gaspare?” 

“‘Gaspare?” asked Vere. 

“He has gone back to the Piazza to search for you 


dow. There she hesitated, and finally stepped out on 
to the baleony. 

“You had better spend the night in the hotel,” said 
Artois. 

“ But we have nothing!” 

“The housemaid can find you what is necessary in 
the morning.” 

“As to our clothes—that doesn’t matter. 
it will be the best plan.” 

Artois rang the bell. They waited in silence till the 
night porter came. 

“Can you give these two ladies rooms for the 
night?” said Artois. “It is too late for them 
to go home by boat, and their servant has 


Perhaps 
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“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD.’ 


“You did not-mean to get lost with the signorina?” 
said Artois. 

“One leaves such things to destiny.” 

“Destiny! Well, to-night it is your destiny to go 
out of the signorina’s life forever.” 

“How dare you command me? How dare you speak 
for these ladies?” 

Suddenly Artois went quite white and laid his hand 
on the Marchesino’s arm. 

“Where have you been? 
all this time?” he said. 

Questions blazed in his eyes. 
firmly on the Marchesino. 

“Where did you take that child?) What did you say 
to her? What did you dare to say?” 

“Tt! And you?” said the Marchesino, sharply. 

He threw out his hand toward the face of Artois. 
“And you—you!” he repeated. 

“ I " 

*“Yes—you! What have you said to her? Where 
have you taken her? I at least am young. My blood 
speaks to me. I[ am natural, I am passionate. I know 
what [ am, what I want; I show it; | say it. I am 
sincere. J—I am ready to go naked into the sun 
before the whole world, and say, ‘There! There! 
This is Isidoro Panacci; and he is this—and_ this—— 
and this! Like it or hate it—that does not matter! 
It is not his fault. He is like that. He is made like 


What have you been doing 


His hand closed more 


that. He is meant to be like that, and he is that— 
he is that!’ Do you hear? That is what I am ready 
to do. But you—you—! Ah, Madonna! Ah, Madre 


benedetta!” 

He threw up both his hands suddenly, looked at the 
ceiling, and shook his head sharply from side to side. 
Then he slapped his hands gently and repeatedly 
against his knees, and a prim and almost venerable 
look came into his mobile face. 

“The great. worker! The man of intellect! The 
man who is above tiie follies of that little Isidoro 
Panacci, who loves a beautiful girl, and who is proud 
of loving her, and who shows that he loves her, that 
he wants her, that he wishes to take her! Stand 
still!”—he suddenly hissed out the words. ‘“ The man 
with the white hairs who might have had many chil- 
dren of his own, but who prefers to play papa—caro 


ETC. 


not come there. He must not know the ladies. He is 
nothing; but he is wicked. He loves pleasure. He 
loves beautiful girls! Whaeked, wicked Isidoro! Keep 
him out! Keep him away! But the great writer— 
with the white hairs—everything is allowed to him 
because he is caro papa. He may teach the signorina, 
He may be alone with her. He may take her out at 


night in the boat.’— His cheeks were stained with red, 
and his eyes glittered.—* And when the voice of that 


wicked little Isidoro is heard— Quick! quick! To 


the eave! Let us escape! Let us hide where it is 
dark, and he will never find us! Let us make him 
think we are at Nisida! Hush! the boat ts passing. 


He is deceived! He will search all night till he is 
tired! Ah--ah—ah! That is good!) And now back 
to the island—quick!—betore he finds out!°—He shot 
out his arm toward Artois.—* And that is my triend!” 
he exclaimed. ‘He who calls himself the friend of 
the little wicked Isidoro. P—f!” He turned his head 
and spat on to the baleony.—* Gran Dio! And this 


white-haired babbo! He steals into the Galleria at 
night to meet Maria Fortunata! He puts a girl of 
the town to live with the signorina upon the island, 
to teach her—” 

“Stop!” said Artois. : 

“T will not stop!” said the Marchesino, furiously. 
“To teach the signorina all the—” 

Artois lifted his hand. 

“Do you want me to strike you on the mouth?” he 
said. 

“Strike me!” 

Artois looked at him with a steadiness that seemed 
to pierce. 

* Then—take 
head.”’ 

“And you have lost yours!” cried the Marchesino. 
“ You, with your white hairs, you are mad. You are 
mad about the ‘child.” You play papa, and all the 
time you are mad, and you think nobody sees it. But 
every one sees it, every one knows it. Every one 
knows that you are madly in love with the signorina.” 

Artois had stepped back. 

**[—in love!” he said. 

His voice wes contemptuous, but his face had become 
flushed, and his hands suddenly clenched themselves. 

“What! you play the hypocrite even with 
yourself! Ah, we Neapolitans, we may be 


scare, Panacci. You are losing your 





not come back yet.” 

“Yes, sir. The ladies can have two very ° 
good rooms.” 

“Good night, Emile,” said 
“Good night, Marchese. Vere!” 

Vere came in from the balcony. 

“ We are going to sleep here, Vere. 

She went out. 

“Good night, Monsieur Emile,” Vere said 
to Artois, without looking at him. 

She followed her mother without saying an- 
other word. 

Artois looked after them as they went down 
the corridor, watched Vere’s thin and girlish 
figure until she turned the corner near the 
staircase, walking slowly and, he thought, as 
if she were tired and depressed. During this 
moment he was trying to get hold of his own 
violence, to make sure of his self-control. 
When the sound of the footsteps had died 
completely away he drew back into the room 
and shut the door. 

The Marechesino was standing near the win- 
dow. When he saw the face of Artois he sat 
down in an armehair and put his hat on the 
floor. 

“You don’t mind if I stay for a few min- 
utes, Emilio?” he said. ‘“ Have you anything 
to drink? I am thirsty after all this walk- 
ing in the crowd.” 


Hermione. 


Come!” 


Artois brought him some Nocera and 
lemons. 

“Do you want brandy, whiskey?” 

“No, no. Grazie.” 


He poured out the Nocera gently, and be- 
gan carefully to squeeze some lemon juice into 
it, holding the fruit lightly in his strong 
fingers, and watching the drops fall with a 
quiet attention. 

“Where have you been to-night?” 

The Marchesino looked up. 

“In the Piazza di Masaniello.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“T tell you—the Piazzo, the Mercato, down 
one or two streets to see the illuminations. 
What’s the matter, caro mio? Are you 
angry because we lost you in the crowd?” 

“You intended to lose us in the crowd be- 








shocking; but at least we are sincere! You 
do not know?—then I will tell you. You 
love the signorina madly, and you hate me 
because you are jealous of me—because I am 
young and you are old. I know it; the signora 
knows it; that Sicilian—Gaspare—he knows 
it! And now you—you know it!” 

He suddenly flung himself down on the sofa 
that was behind him. Perspiration was run 
ning down his face, and even his hands were 
wet with it. 

Artois said nothing, but stood where he was, 
looking at the Marchesino, as if he were 
waiting for something more which must in 
evitably come. The Marchesino took out his 
handkerchief, passed it several times quickly 
over his lips, then rolled it up into a ball 
and shut it up in his left hand. 

“IT am young and you are old,” he said. 
“And that is all the matter. You hate me, 
not because you think | am wicked and might 
do the signorina harm, but because L am 
young. You do not dare to let her know what 
youth is, really, really to know, really, really 
to feel. Beeause, if once she did know, if 
once she did feel, if she touched the fire ’’— 
he struck his hand down on his breast—* she 
would be carried away, she would be gone 
from you forever. You think, ‘ Now she looks 
up to me! She reverences me!’ And if once, 
only once she touched the fire—ah!”’—he flung 
out both his arms with a wide gesture, opened 
his mouth, then shut it, showing his teeth like 
an animal—‘away would go everything— 
everything. She would forget your talent, 
she would forget your fame, she would forget 
your thoughts, your books, she would forget 
you, do you hear?—all, all of you. She would 
remember only that you are old and she is 
young, and that because of that she is not for 
you. And then”—his voice dropped, became 
cold and serious and deadly, like the voice of 
one proclaiming a stark truth—‘ and then, if 
she understood you, what you feel, and what 
you wish, and how you think of her—she 
would hate you! How she would hate you!” 

He stopped abruptly, staring at Artois, who 
said nothing. 








fore we left the hotel to-night.” 

“Not at all, amico mio. Not at all.” 

His voice hardened again, the furrows ap- 
peared on his forehead. 

“Now you are lying,” said -Artois. 

The Marchesino got up and stood in front of Artois. 
The ugly, catlike look had come into his face, changing 
it from its usual boyish impudence to a hardness that 
suggested age. At that moment he looked much older 
than he was. 

“ Be careful, Emilio,” he said. “I am Neapolitan, 
and I do not allow myself to be insulted.” 

His gray eyes contracted. 


* Begun in Harper's WEEKLY for March 14, 1908. 


Vere went up at once to her mother 


papa, babbo bello!—to the child of another on a cer- 
tain little island. Ah, buon Dio! The wonderful 
writer, respected and admired by all; by whose side the 
little Isidoro seems only a small boy from college, 
about whom nobody need bother! How he is loved, 
and how he is trusted on the island! Nobody must 
come there but he and those whom he wishes. He is 
to order, to arrange all. The little Isidoro—he must 
Copyright, 1907, by Harper & BROTHERS 
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“Is it not true?” he said. 

He got up, taking his hat and stick from 
the floor. 

“You do not know! Well—think! And you 
will know that it is true. A rivederci, Emilio!” 

His manner had suddenly become almost calm. He 
turned away and went toward the door. When he 
reached it he added: 

“ To-morrow I shall ask the signora to allow me to 
marry the signorina.” 

Then he went out. 

The gilt clock on the marble table 
mirror struck the half-hour after one. 


beneath the 
Artois looked 











































































































at it and at his watch, comparing them. The action 
was mechanical, and unaccompanied by any thought 
connected with it. When he put his watch back into 
his pocket he did not know whether its hands pointed 
to half past one or not. 

There was a tap at the door. Gaspare came in, 
holding his soft hat in his hand, and looking tragic 
and very hot and tired. 

“Oh, Gaspare!” said Artois, hurriedly collecting 
himself, “‘ they have come back.” 

“Lo so, signore.” 

“And they are sleeping here for the night.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

Gaspare looked at him as if inquiring something 
of him. 

“Sit down a minute,” said Artois, “and 
something to drink. You must spend the night 
here, too. The porter will give you a bed.” 

“Grazie, signore.” 


have 
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“I’m very sorry about last night, Gaspare.” 

“It doesn’t matter, signorina.” 

“Did you get back very late?” 

“JT don’t know, signorina. I did not look at the 
hour.” 

She looked away from him and out to sea. 

““T am very sorry,” she repeated. 

And he again said: 

“Tt doesn’t matter, signorina.” 

As they passed San Francesco Vere glanced at him, 
and Hermione saw a faint flush of red go over her 
face. Directly the boat touched the rock she steppeu 
ashore and, without waiting for her mother, ran up 
the steps and disappeared toward the house. Gaspare 
looked after her, then stared at his padrona. 

“Is the signorina ill?” he asked. 


* What is it?” 
“ Signora, I am here to ask the great honor of your 


Caughter, the signorina’s hand in marriage. My 
father, to whom—” 

But Hermione interrupted him. 

“You will never marry my daughter, Marchese,” she 


said. 

A sudden red burned in her cheeks, and she leaned 
forward slightly, but very quickly, almost as if an 
impulse had come to her to push the Marchesino away 
from her. 

“ But, signora, I assure you that my family—” 

“It is quite useless to talk about it.” 

“ But why, signora?” 

“My child is not for a man like you,’ Hermione 
said, emphasizing the first word. 

A dogged expression came into the Mar- 
chesino’s face—a fighting look that was ugly 





Gaspare sat down by the table, and Artois 
gave him some Nocera and lemon juice. He 
would not have brandy or whiskey, though he 
would not have refused wine had it been of- 
fered to him. 

“Where have you been?” Artois asked him. 

“ Signore. [ have been all over the Piazza di 
Masaniello and the Mercato. I have been 
through all the streets near by. I have been 
down by the harbor. And the signorina?”’ 

He stared at Artois searchingly above his 
glass. His face was covered with perspiration. 

“T only saw her’for a moment. She went 
to bed almost immediately.” 

“And that signore?” 

“ He has gone home.” 

Gaspare was silent for a minute. 
said: 

“ 1f I had met that signore—” He lifted his 
right hand, which was lying on the table, and 
moved it toward his belt. 

He sighed, and again looked hard at Artois. 

“Tt is better that I did not meet him,” he 
said, with naive conviction. ‘It is much bet- 
ter. The signorina is not for him.” 

Artois was sitting opposite to him, with the 
table between them. 

“The signorina is not for him,’ repeated 
Gaspare, with a dogged emphasis. 

His large eyes were full of a sort of cloudy 
rebuke and watchfulness. And as he met them 
Artois felt that he knew what Gaspare had 
thought. He longed to say: “ You are wrong. 
It is not so. It was never so.” But he only 
said: 

“The Signor Marchese will know that to- 
morrow.” 

And as he spoke the words, he was conscious 
of an immense sensation of relief which startled 
him. He was too glad when he thought of the 
final dismissal of the Marchesino. 

Gaspare nodded his head and put his glass 
to his lips. When he set it down again it was 
empty. He moved to get up, but Artois de- 
tained him. 

“And so 


Then he 


met he 





you Ruffo to - night?” 











and brutal, but that showed a certain force. 

“T do not understand, signora. I am like 
other men. What is the matter with me?” 

He turned a little in his chair, so that he 
faced her more fully. 

“What is the matter with me, signora?” he 
repeated, slightly raising his voice. 

“T don’t think you would be able to under- 
stand if I tried to tell you.” 

“Why not? You think me stupid, then?” 

An angry fire shone in his eyes. 

“Oh no, you are not stupid.” 

“Then I shall understand.” 

Hermione hesitated. There was within her 
a hot impulse toward speech, toward the tell- 
ing to this self-satisfied young pagan her ex- 
act opinion of him. Yet was it worth while? 
He was going out of their lives. They would 
see no more of him. 

“IT don’t think it is necessary for me to tell 
you,” she said. 

“Perhaps there is nothing to tell because 
there is nothing the matter with me.” 

His tone stung her. 

“TI beg your pardon, Marchese. 
there is a good deal to tell.” 

“All I say is, signora, that I am like other 
men.” 

He thrust forward his strong under jaw, 
showing his big white teeth. 

“ There I don’t agree with you. I am thank- 
ful to say I know many men who would not 
behave as you behaved last night.” 

“But I have come to ask for the signorina’s 
hand!” he exclaimed. 

“ And you think—you dare to think that ex- 
cuses your conduct!” 

She spoke with a sudden and intense heat. 

“Understand this, please, Marchese. If I 
gave my consent to your request, and sent for 
my daughter—” 

“Si! Si!” he said, eagerly leaning for- 
ward in his chair. 

“ Do you suppose she would come near you?” 

“ Certainly.” : 

* You think she would come near a man she 

_will not even speak of?” 


I think 








said. 

Gaspare’s expression completely changed. In. 
stead of the almost cruel watcher he became 
the one who felt that he was watched. 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ Just when the balloon went up?” 

“ Si, signore. They were beside me in the crowd.” 

“Was he alone with his mother?” 

“Si, signore. Quite alone.” 

“ Gaspare, I have seen Ruffo’s mother.” 

Gaspare looked startled. 

“ Truly, signore?” 

“Yes. I saw her with him one day at the Mergel- 
lina. She was erying.” 

“Perhaps she is unhappy. 
prison.” 

“ Because of Peppina.” 

af Fug 

“ And to-night you spoke to her for the first time?” 

Artois laid a strong emphasis on the final words. 

* Signore, I had never met her with Ruffo before.” 

The two men looked steadily at each other. A 
question that could not be evaded, a question that 
would break like a hammer upon a mutual silence of 
years, was almost upon Artois’s lips. Perhaps Gas- 
pare saw it, for he got up with determination. 

“IT am going to bed now, signore. I am tired. 
Ruona notte, signore.” 

He took up his hat and went out. 

Artois had not asked his question. 
that it was answered. 

Gaspare knew. And he knew. 

And Hermione — did Fate intend that she should 
know? 


Her husband is in 


But he felt 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Ir was nearly dawn when Artois fell asleep. He did 
not wake till past ten o’clock. The servant who 
brought his breakfast handed him a note, and told 
him that the ladies of the island had just left the 
hotel with Gaspare. As Artois took the note he was 
conscious of a mingled feeling of relief and disap- 
pointment. This swift, almost hurried departure left 
him lonely—yet he could not have met Hermione and 
Vere happily in the light of morning. To-day he felt 
a self-consciousness that was unusual in him, and that 
the keen eyes of women could not surely fail to ob- 
serve. He wanted a little time. He wanted to think 
quietly, calmly, to reach a decision that he had not 
reached at night. 

Hermione and Vere had a very silent voyage. Gas- 
pare’s tragic humor cast a cloud about his mistresses. 
He had met them in the morning with a look of heavy, 
almost sullen serutiny in his great eyes, which seemed 
to develop into a definite demand for information. But 
he asked nothing. He made no allusion to the night be- 
fore. To Vere his manner was almost cold. When they 
were getting into the boat at Santa Lucia she said, with 
none of her usual simplicity and self-possession, but 
like one making an effort which was repugnant: 








“Marchese, I insist upon your going!” 


“No, Gaspare. But I think she is tired to-day and 
little upset. We had better take no notice of it.” 
“Va bene, signora.” 

He busied himself in making fast the boat, while 
Hermione followed Vere. 

In the afternoon, about five, when Hermione - was 
sitting alone in her room writing some letters, Gas- 
pare appeared with an angry and suspicious face. 

“ Signora,” he said, “ that signora is here.” 

“What signore? The Marchese?” 

“Si, signora.” 

Gaspare was watching his padrona’s face, and~sud- 
denly his own face changed, lightened, as he saw the 
look that had come into her eyes. 

“1 did not know whether you wished to see him—” 

“Yes, Gaspare, I will see him. You can let him 
in. Wait+a moment. Where is the signorina?” 

“Up in her room, signora.” 

“You can tell her who is here, and ask her whether 
she wishes to have tea in her room or not.” 

“Si, signora.” 

Gaspare went out almost cheerfully. He felt that 
now he understood what his padrona was feeling and 
what she meant to do. She meant to do in her way 
what he wanted to do in his. He ran down the steps 
to the water with vivacity, and his eyes were shining 
as he came to the Marchesino, who was standing at the 
edge of the sea looking almost feverishly excited, but 
determined. 

“The signora will see you, Signor Marciese.” 

The words hit the Marchesino like a blow. He 
stared at Gaspare for a moment almost stupidly, and 
hesitated. He felt as if this servant had told him 
something else. 

“The signora will see you,” repeated Gaspare. 

“Va bene,” said the Marchesino. 

He followed Gaspare slowly up the steps and intu 
the drawing-room. It was empty. Gaspare placed 
a chair for the Marchesino. And again the latter 
felt as if he had received a blow. He glanced round 
him and sat down, while Gaspare went away. For 
about five minutes he waited. 

There was a little noise at the door; the Marchesino 
turned swiftly and saw Hermione coming in. He look- 
ed eagerly behind her. But the door shut. She was 
alone. She did not give her hand to him. He bowed, 
trying to look calm. 

“Good afternoon, signora.” 

Hermione sat down. He followed her example. 

“T don’t know why you wish to see me, after yes- 
terday, Marchese,” she said, quietly, looking at him 
with steady eyes. 

“Signora, pardon me, but I should have thought 
that you would know.” 
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“ What?” 

“She won’t speak of you. 
nothing about last night. 
so much.” 

“She has not—the signorina has—not—” 

; He stopped. A smile went over his face. 
It was sufliciently obvious that he understood Vere’s 
silence as merely a form of deceit, a coquettish girl’s 
cold secret from her mother. 

“Signora, give me permission to speak to your 
daughter, and you will. see whether it is you—or I— 
who understands her best.” 

“ Very well, Marchese.” 

Hermione rang the bell. 
pare. 

“Gaspare,” said Hermione,. “ please go to the si- 
gnorina, tell her the Signor Marchese is here and 
wishes very much to see her before he goes.” 

Gaspare’s face grew dark, and he hesitated by the 
door. 

“Go, Gaspare, please.” 

He looked into his padrona’s face and went out 
as if reassured. Hermione and the Marchese sat in 
silence waiting for him to return. In a moment the 
door was reopened. 

“Signora, I have told the signorina.” 

“What did she say?” 

Gaspare looked at the Marchese as he answered: 

“Signora, the signorina: said to me, * Please tell 
madre that I cannot come to see the Signor Mar- 
chese.’ ” 

“ You can go, Gaspare.” 

He looked at the angry flush on the Marchesino’s 
cheeks and went out. 

“ Good-by, Marchese.” 

Hermione got up. The Marchesino followed 


She has told me 
That is why I know 


It was answered by Gas- 


her 


example. But he did not go. He stood still for a 
moment in silence. Then he lifted his head up with 
a jerk. , 


“ Signora,” he said, in a hard, uneven voice that 
betrayed the intensity of his excitement, “1 see how 
it is. I understand perfectly what is happening here. 
You think me bad. Well, [ am like other men, and 
I am not ashamed of it—not a bit. I am natural, 
I live according to my nature, and I do not come from 
your north, but from Naples—from Naples ”—he threw 
out his arm, pointing at a window that looked toward 
the city. ‘‘If it is bad to have the blood hot in one’s 
veins, and the fire hot in one’s head and in one’s heart 
—very well!—I am bad. And I do not care. I do 
not care a bit! But you think me stupid. Si, si- 
gnora, you think me a stupid boy. And | am not 
that. And I will show you.”—He drew his fingers to- 
gether, and bent toward her, slightly lowering his 
voice—“ From the first, from the very first moment, 
I have seen, I have understood all that is happening 
here. From the first I have understood all that was 
against me—” 

“* Marchese—” 

, (Continued on page 33.) 
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THE STORIES 


TOLD BY RAILROAD EARNINGS 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


the dry figures contained in the 
weekly and monthly statements of 
earnings published by the railroad 
2 companies tell no story other than 
y. profit or loss for particular com- 
panies. But if that story be vividly 





portrayed, the tales by the way 
throw side-lights on the financial 


situation that make them seem quite as valuable as 
the main story. 

An outline of the main story in general terms will 
contribute to an understanding of the incidental tales. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that for some 
years, up to last year, the railroads of the United 
States enjoyed practically uninterrupted prosperity. 
The business activity throughout the country conse- 
quent upon a series of good crops created a_ traffic 
of enormous proportions. which, until it preduced con- 
gestion two years ago, was handled at a fair per- 
centage of profit in spite of rising costs. In the last 
month or two of 1906, however, the close financial 
observer detected, in such monthly statements as those 
of the Southern Railway .Company, for example, a 
tendency of operating expenses to get out of control. 
Some observers had been expecting that rising prices 
for materials and supplies, increasing wages and in- 
efficient operation incident to congestion of traffic, 
would bring about finally just that result. 

It is a matter of history now that the fiseal year 
1906-7 exhibited the high tide of railroad prosperity. 
which, so far as gross earnings are concerned, was 
continued well into the fall of last year. The good 
crops of last season, and the high prices received for 
them, kept traffic and gross revenues at a high level 
long after reaction normally was due. Following the 
October panie, however, and the sudden and drastic 
curtailment of business activity that it entailed, rail- 
road traffic and gross earnings melted like ice in mid- 
summer. A most remarkable phase of this matter is 
that the end is not yet surely discernible. According 
to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, early re- 
turns for the month of May, covering 72.871 miles of 
road, compared with May, 1907, show a total falling 
off in gross earnings of $13,321,780, a decrease of 
24 per cent. This percentage of decrease compares also 
with a loss in April, according to early returns, equiva- 
lent to 19.85 per cent., in March to 14.36 per cent., in 
February to 10.71 per cent., and in January to 8.74 
per cent. 

Each fresh compilation of railroad earnings adds to 
the evidence of shrinking trailie. Practically complete 
returns for the month of April, 1908, according to the 
same authority, indicate a loss in gross earnings for 
all of the railroads of the United States as compared 
with April, 1907, of about $43,000,000. The startling 
nature of this exhibit will be realized when it is con- 
sidered that such a decrease is at the rate of about 
$500,000,000 per annum. It is obvious that, while 
financial depression reached its maximum in October 
and November last, depression on the railroads has 
increased each month since that time. If, therefore, 
railroad earnings can be taken as any sure index of 
business conditions, the present situation is anything 
but encouraging. 

One of the incidental tales told by the monthly 
statements of gross and net earnings is that depression 
began in the South. This is clearly shown by the re- 
ports made by such representative roads as the South- 
ern Railway, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard 
Air Line, and the Louisville and Nashville. Not only 
did operating expenses first get beyond control in that 
section, but noteworthy declines in gross earnings, 
indicating falling traffic, first made their appearance 
there. From the Southern section of the country the 
declining tendency of gross earnings spread to the 
Middle and the Eastern States, then to the Middle 
West, and finally to the Pacifie coast. The manner in 
which depression spread, as revealed by railroad gross 
earnings, is confirmed by the reports of bank clear- 
ings. It was rather common talk throughout the West 
about a year ago that the coming depression would 
not affect the West materially; yet, as a matter of 
fact, while the East has practically passed through 
the worst throes of depression, to-day the western half 
of the United States is experiencing the most acute 
stages. 

Up to the time of the panic last fall no very great 
effort apparently had been made by railroad operating 
officers to curtail! expenses. There were exceptions, 
however, and again the Southern Railway Company 
must be used as an example. As falling revenues first 
affected that company among the larger systems, the 
necessity for economy on that road early became 
urgent. Merely as a sample of the thoroughness with 
which difficulties were met, the Southern Railway Com- 
pany lately shows fair net earnings, in spite of con- 
tinuously falling gross earnings. Had expenses not 
been greatly reduced a receivership would have been 
inevitable. Reductions in expenses on this road finally 
achieved a most remarkable result; for the month of 
April, although gross earnings showed a large de- 
crease, the company reported an actual increase in net 
earnings, and moreover the largest net earnings re- 
ported for that month in eleven years. 

Very material reductions in expenses on practically 
all of the railroads of the country, during the past six 
months, have been the rule. Of course such a result 
has been obtained by decreasing service, by cutting 


down the quantity of labor employed, by greater 
efficieney in conducting transportation and by decreas- 
ing the amounts spent for maintenance of way and 
maintenance of equipment. Most railroad manage- 
ments claim that recent reductions in expenses have 
been achieved without impairing “ full” maintenance 
of their property, but the definition of “ full” main- 
tenance is left in doubt. 

Another of the incidental tales told by recent reports 
of railroad earnings presents the railroad problem in 
a light that vitally affects a large class of the com- 
munity. If traffie and gross earnings continue to fall 
off, railroad managements will be forced to reduce the 
wages of union labor, and still further to reduce the 
wages of the non-union labor that has already suf- 
fered. There is a very real limit to the ability of rail- 
road operating departments to curtail expenses by 
the methods so far employed. The relatively small 
buying power of the railroads themselves resulting 
from declining revenues, and the contraction in con- 
suming power following the reduction in number of 
employees accomplished up to date, constitute impor- 
tant elements of the present business depression. 
Should it be necessary to restrict still more the con- 
suming power of the community by reducing wages 
on the railroads, say, ten per cent., recovery from 
present depression might be still longer delayed. 

There are of course two alternatives to reducing 
wages. One is to inerease railroad rates, and the other 
to eut stock dividends. As neither the cost of living to 
the emplovee, nor the cost of materials and supplies 
to the railroads, has declined in proportion to the de- 
cline in gross earnings, a small advance in rates, 
which would not materially hamper the shipper, but 
would greatly help the railroads, would seem to have 
in it a certain degree of fairness and of business ex- 
pediency. The present increasing production of gold 
throughout the world will probably scon check the de- 
clining tendeney of commodity prices, and the gold 
dollar will continue to depreciate in purchasing power, 
so that the cost of doing the business of transportation 
does not promise to recede much further. 

The other alternative, that of eutting dividends, is 
already in progress. The list of railroad stocks now 
receiving lower dividends than they did a year ago is 
growing. It includes such stocks as New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé common, 
Norfolk and Western common, and Louisville and Nash- 
ville. The Missouri Pacifie has passed its dividend 


“altogether, as has also the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago and St. Louis on its common stock, and the South- 
ern Railway Company on its preferred stock. Yet no 
excessive rate of dividend was ever paid on any of 
these stocks. A reduction in the dividend on Balti- 
more and Ohio common, and a further reduction in that 
on New York Central, are expected in each case at the 
next dividend periods. If Mr. James J. Hill is correct 
in his statement that this country needs about one 
billion dollars of new capital invested each year in 
railroad property in order to keep pace with the de- 
mand for transportation facilities, it will be impos- 
sible to raise even a fraction of that amount with rail- 
road credit at a low level. And railroad credit will 
not be maintained at a high level unless net earnings 
are good and reasonable dividends are paid. 

Thus the figures of weekly and monthly statements 
of earnings give point to nearly every phase of the 
railroad problem. A railroad company can no more 
be conducted as a losing business venture than can any 
other enterprise. Railroad officers have been address- 
ing themselves, as their duty to stockholders demands, 
to the task of making the business of transporta- 
tion even reasonably profitable. The lot of the rail- 
road operating officer, compelled to devise new and in- 
genious ways of reducing expenses, has not recently 
been one to envy. Whether the effort to secure 
higher freight rates during a period of business depres- 
sion and against the weight of public opinion will 
prove to be successful is a question that only the 
future can decide. The effort te advance rates bears 
a certain resemblance, as an economic proposition, to 
the recent futile effort to maintain iron and _ steel 
prices. At least, however, there has been sufficient 
uniformity of policy among the railroads to prevent, 
up to the present time, the rate-cutting episodes that 
were frequent accompaniments of previous periods of 
depression. 

If neither lower wages nor higher rates, in the near 
future, shall seem a feasible solution of the problem of 
producing sufficient net revenues to pay fair divi- 
dends on railroad stocks, the chief hope of the com- 
panies must be for very good crops this year, which will 
bring about a return of prosperity and increasing rail- 
road traffic. Should this desired event occur, the 
higher efficiency of railroad labor that has lately been 
attained, and the more economical operation that has 
been achieved in the last six months, will probably 
stand the railroads in good stead and enable them, 
when gross earnings increase, to carry a larger per- 
centage of gross earnings to the credit of net earnings. 
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is reprinted from “Harper’s Weekly” for August 27, 1881 
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From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


Joel Chandler Harris, who died recently at his Home in Atlanta, Georgia 





A MAKER OF KINGS 


(Continued from page 17.) 


Germany could keep fear from the hearts 
of the recalcitrant kings. It was,one thing 
to strike in defence of their rights, it 
was quite another to brave the loss of 
their palaces to secure them. 

It had now become the colonel’s turn 
to wait. While he did so he turned his 
steps toward Darmania, and he was not 
alone. The isolated little principality had 
never imagined such crowds as surged into 
it, their tents like the white camps of a 
besieging army encircling the capital. A 
babel of joy and laughter ran along its 
streets, halted by no whisper of uncer- 
tainty. When the sun set on the 28th of 
September only three people in all Dar- 
mania knew that the forthcoming day 
might see no coronation. 

That very morning Colonel Adams had 
played his last ecard. 

“TH bet I can tell you what’s the 
hitch,” his Darmanian agent had remark- 
ed as he sugared his breakfast coffee. 
“ Those chuckle-headed kings think the de- 
cree of eviction’s nothing but a big Ameri- 
can bluff.” 

Just then a telegram was handed the 
colonel. His reply was addressed to Con- 
stantinople and read simply, when trans- 
lated from the agency’s cipher, ‘‘ Let the 
law take its course.” 

Before noon in five different countries 
writs had been served on the idle mon- 
archs. Later the Paris office transmitted 
three telegrams; three old men, rulers 
of Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Meiningen, and 
Baden, professed readiness to return to 
their thrones. But at nine o’clock the 
next morning, when the colonel and his 





representative repaired to the palace, the 
deadlock continued. 

Colonel Adams’s manner had lost none of 
its courtly calm; in his eyes, glowing, ex- 
pectant, young, lurked no shadow of dis- 
may. -His agent was openly anxious. 
From the library over the western gate- 
way the two men watched the royal pro- 
cession forming. At noon it was to start 
for the cathedral, so the tradition of cen- 
turies had ordered. 

“] say, colonel,” ventured the younger 
man, “just suppose nothing happens be- 
fore that. We won’t have to call every- 
thing off, will we?” 

‘** Adams’s Princes’ Agency is a concern 
of honor, sir,” the colonel answered. “ We 
abide by our agreements.” 

Shortly before ten the prince-elect, in 
the uniform of a colonel of the Darmanian 
guards, entered the room. His courteous 
bearing masked an inward quiver of ex- 
citement. At ten the agent could stand 
inaction no longer. He went down to the 
telegraph office in spite of reminders that 
all messages were to be telephoned direct- 
ly to the palace. 

Eleven slow strokes. The procession 
was nearly marshalled into shape. It 
stretched away, a gorgeously barbaric rib- 
bon bordered by dense crowds. In the 
cathedral nobles and ladies, ministers and 
ambassadors, officers and press _repre- 
sentatives had long held their allotted 


stations. Steadily the clock ticked off 
minutes. As they had been earlier in the 
morning, so the three in the library re- 


mained, Colonel Adams sitting by the 
table on which rested the telephone re- 
ceiver, the prince-elect holding his place 
near a window, the other man striding 
restlessly from wall to wall. The half 
hour boomed. “Let me set the clock 





back,” pleaded the agent. “They do it in 
Congress, you know.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

At a quarter before twelve an open car- 
riage drew up in the court below, and the 
guard of honor closed in about it. 

* How do you feel, old man?” demanded 
the representative. ° 

“As though I were back in my last 
football game with the score a tie, two 
minutes left to play, and the other fellows 
getting ready to make a touchdown.” 

Colonel Adams spoke. “Two minutes 
may accomplish much.” 

“ True,” said Monroe. 
touchdown.” 

The bell buzzed at the colonel’s elbow. 
For the space of sixty seconds he listened 
gravely. Then he turned to his agent, 
calm, imperturbable. “ Will you notify 
the premier, sir, that Mr. Monroe is 
ready ?” 

Two hours later the guns of the forts 
thundered out the royal salute. As its 
reverberations died away the little city 
broke into tumultuous clamor. From the 
throats of the waiting multitudes tore a 
mighty shout: ‘“ Vivat! Vivat! Vivat! 
Long live his Highness the Prince of Dar- 
mania! Long live Prince Jackson!” 


“We made the 


Colonel Adams was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in recognition of his settle- 
ment of the kings’ strike. Any student 
interested. to apprehend events in the mak- 
ing has but to call at the New York 
address of Adams’s Princes’ Agency. The 
colonel is very busy these days. His friends 
will not be surprised any morning to see 
heralded in their papers another of those 
strokes of statecraft which have already 
set more than twoscore American citizens 
among the princes and dictators of history. 























































































































“Uncle Remus” 


TWENTY-FIGHT years ago a Southern 
newspaper writer published a collection 
of stories called “ Unele Remus: His 


Sengs and Sayings,” which at once became 
affectionately and widely known to South 
ern and Northern readers alike by reason 
of their humor, vividness, and charm. 
“Uncle Remus ” became « household worl 
throughout the country, and his delightful 
anecdotes were read by and to children 
both old and young in every State. Joel 
Chandler Harris, the creator of these fa 
mous stories, who died on July 3 at 
his home in Atlanta, Georgia, was born 
December 9, 1848, in the village of Eaton 
ton, Georgia. He was edueated at the 
loeal academy, and before he had entered 
his teens had turned his thoughts to lit 
erature as a career. When he was six- 
teen years old he was writing poetry and 
for local publications, and later 
was employed on newspapers in Macon, 
New Orleans, Forsyth, and Savannah. In 
Savannah he married Miss La 
Canadian; and in that city he wrote for 


essays 


Rose, a 


the Morning News until 1876. He then 
moved to Atlanta and became a member 
of the staff of the Constitution. It was 


then that he conceived the idea of utiliz 
ing the negro legends and tales which he 
had learned by* heart during his boyhood 
days among the negroes, and to the pages 
of the Constitution he began to contribute 
the “Uncle Remus” stories. These were 
gathered together and published in) book 
form in 1880. Until the end of his life 
Mr. Harris wrote editorially for the Con- 
stitution. 


In addition to the original “ Uncle 
Remus ” stories, Mr. Harris published 
“Nights with Uncle Remus,” in 1884; 
“Mingo and Other Sketches,’ in 1884; 


“Free Joe and Other Georgian Sketches, 
in 1888; “ Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and 
Short Stories,” in 1889; “ Balaam and 
His Master,” in 1891; “ Tales of the Home 
Folks in Peace and War,” in 1898; * Lit 
tle Mr. Thimblefinger,’ in 1894, and 
“ Aaron in the Wildwoods,” in 1897. He 
was also the author of a memoir of Henry 
W. Grady, and of a historical volume, 
Georgia from the Invasion of De Soto 
to Recent Times.” Later he published 
“Stories of Home Folks,’ “ Chronicles of 
Aunt Minerva Jane,” “On the Wings of 
Oceasion,” * The Making of a Statesman,” 
“Gabriel Tolliver,” ‘“ Wally Wanderoon,” 
“A Little Union Scout,” “The Tar Baby 
Story and Other Rhymes of Uncle Re- 
mus,” and * Told by Uncle Remus,” 1905. 








DESERVING OF SUCCESS 
THe marvelous growth of Borngen s Conpenseo MiILe 
Company is due to unceasing vigilance in observing rigid 
sanitary regulations in the manufacture of their products 
Facte Brano Conpensep MILK and Peeritess Brano 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) have received highest 
awards wherever exhibited. ¢*%, 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY 
“BROWNS HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 
bottle. o%-« 


LINIMENT is 


as cents a 


Use BROWN S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jur. «%e 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADE RIGHT 


It Won the Banker. 


“At the age of seventeen I was thrown 
on my own resources,’ writes the cashier 
of a Western bank, ‘and, being low in 
finances, [ lived at a cheap boarding-house, 
where they served black coffee three times 
a day. 

“At first my very nature rebelled, but I 
soon became accustomed.to it, and atter a 
while thought I could not get along with 
out it 

“1 worked hard during each school term 
(I was attending college) and taught coun- 
try school between times 

“At the end of three years I had finished 
my course—my nerves too—and I went 
back to the farm to rest up. This did me 
some good, but I kept on drinking coffee, 
not realizing that it caused my trouble and 
later accepted a position in a bank 

“ About this time I was married, and my 
acquaintances called me ‘Slim’ On the 
advice of a friend my wife began to serve 
Postum, and she made it right from the 
start (boiled it 15 minutes after boiling 
actually starts). I liked it, and have used 


it exclusively for three years. I am no 
longer dubbed slim. my weight has in- 


creased 60 pounds, and I have nerves to 
stand any strain without a flinch. And 
I have increased my salary and my shares 
of bank stock. I car work 15 hours a day. 
sleep soundly, and get up feeling like a 
healthy boy.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich tead ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Ne! od, Ve VERYRODY seems to be agreed 
WES ROD about the success that has attended 

(Jey 4\ the visit of the American war fleet 
to the Pacitic. The experience that 
has been gained, both as to what 
had to be done and how it could 
best be done in the event of a tleet 
being needed suddenly on the great 
ocean for the protection of Amer- 
ican interests, has been so evidently worth all it has 
cost that for once even the most critical observers 
have been satisfied. The fears expressed in some quar- 
ters that such a visit would be taken as a challenge 
by Japan have been dissipated, and it may fairly be 
said that events have justified, and the public has 
endorsed, the policy which led to the cruise. Satis- 
factory as this is, it is by no means all the advantage 
that may reasonably be looked for from the expedi- 
tion. That it should assist in the better training of 
America’s navy is much, indeed, and that it should 
have given confidence and a sense of added security 
to the people of the Western States whose territory 
faces the Pacific, is hardly less important. It remains 
to be seen how far it may yet be made the means of 
advancing the better acquaintance of the countries 
whose interests are mainly centred in the Pacific 
With the objects of American foreign policy, and in- 
creasing their confidence in her readiness and ability 
to support it. 

It has been said, with some exaggeration, that the 
future of Japan will to a large extent be that of the 
northern Pacific; but it is impossible to exaggerate the 
influence which the future development of the Mon- 
golian races as a whole must exercise on all countries 
bounded by the coasts of the world’s greatest ocean. 
The awakening of Imperial Japan within the last 
fifty years has been startling in its rapidity and 
impressive from its extent, and we are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that a similar awakening has fairly 
set in in China, and that there is little ground for 
doubting that it may be as rapid as that of the island 
kingdom when once fairly set on foot, while its conse- 
quences cannot fail to be much greater. Those who 
know both sections of the Mongolian race the best are 
generally the most convinced that while the islanders 
are the more active and alert, the men of the con- 
tinent are in the long run the abler and more stub- 
bornly self-reliant. Other things being equal, it is 
clear that four hundred millions must exercise a 
greater influence either for good or for evil on the 
world’s future than fifty millions ean do. 

The visit of the fleet to Japan and China may not, 
indeed, produce any great apparent effect on the rela- 
tions of Eastern and Western civilizations, but some 
effect it must produce, and only time can tell how 
important it may be. It has been said, and it is 
now accepted even by Japan herself, that the presence 
of the American war fleet is in no sense a threat to 
Japan. While this is unquestionably true, it is equally 
true that it is a valuable object lesson which is likely 
to be remembered for years not only by the rulers and 
people of Japan, but by those of the more unwieldy, 
but eventually more formidable, people of continental 
Mongolia. The friendly visit of the fleet cannot fail 
to leave an impression on the Japanese mind that, 
after all, they are not so distant from Western civiliza- 
tion that they can afford to disregard its interests, or 
even its prejudices. The appearance of the same fleet 
in Chinese ports may be relied on to leave an impres- 
sion on the popular mind probably of much satisfac- 
tion for the present, but also, it may be, of a sobering 
tendency when the long-sleeping giant nation begins 
to wake up and stretch itself. 

It was certainly a happy thought which first sug- 
gested the extension of the cruise by the addition of a 
series of visits to ports in Australia and New Zealand. 
If it is true that the future control of the great water- 
vay of the Pacifie for purposes of commerce, and for 
all that it involves in the domain of civilization, may, 
and probably will, within the experience of persons now 
alive, become a question to be settled between the 
peoples of European and Asiatic races whose territories 
are in touch with its waters, whether in peace or war, 
it becomes a matter of the deepest importance that the 
peoples of European origin should understand one an- 
other, and as far as possible act together, and pursue 
a similar policy. 

it cannot be too early or too emphatically under- 
stood that the struggle, of which the Pacific will in a 
sense at least be the battle-ground between the ideals 
of European and Asiatie races, will be one in which 
migration will play the greatest part. In such a 
struggle it will not be battles on land or at sea that 
are likely to be leading features of the conflict, but 
rather the insistent pressure of alien population, 
carrying with it its alien ideals. It is evident that an 
ocean, however large, surrounded by nations mainly 
of Asiatic origin, and retaining the habits and ideas 
of the Asiatic mind, would be to all intents and pur- 
poses a place for Asiatie commerce and civilization 
rather than for those of European origin, which we 
value as the best. The fact that about one-third part 
of the human race now inhabits countries facing a 
small part of that ocean, and with no outlet for their 
congested population except by crossing it and set- 
tling on other lands that face it, makes the problem 
one which vitally interests all peoples of European 
race settled on its coasts. There are to-day practi- 
cally only the people of America, including British 
Columbia on the northwest, and those of Australia 
and New Zealand on the southeast, of the Pacific, that 
answer fully to that description. 

Under the cireumstances there cannot be a doubt 
that expediency, and even, it may well be, the ultimate 
safety, of our civilization and institutions demand 
the knitting as closely as possible of the bonds of 
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friendship and sympathy between the different sec- 
tions of the European—indeed, mainly, of Anglo-Saxon 
—race whose immediate interests are centred around 
the Pacific. The offer of a warm welcome, which it need 
not be doubted will turn out to be an enthusiastic one, 
made by Australia and New Zealand to the American 
fieet is a good sign of the recognition by the people of 
those comparatively newly settled countries of this 
truth. Like the people of America, only in a compara- 
tively greater degree, they have already seen some- 
thing of the shadow of a Mongolian migration steal- 
ing across their horizon, and have recognized, more or 
less distinctly, what it may mean to the future of 
their own countries should it go on uncontrolled. In 
the case of the commonwealth of Australia this is 
particularly marked. There, the widely spread gold- 
fields have for many years attracted large numbers of 
the more adventurous spirits among the Chinese, 
especially of the soythern provinces, and every con- 
siderable city in Australia has its Chinese quarter, in 
which the habits and ideas of their race remain stub- 
bornly rooted in spite. of their new surroundings. The 
actual numbers of these communities are small com- 
pared with the population that surrounds them, and to 
some extent compel their obedience to new laws and 
customs, but the fact that, even so, they stand apart, 
an irreconcilable people, is enough to account: for the 
uneasiness they create. It is not easy to escape the 
question: How would it be if the overflow of the Mon- 
golian races should more nearly equal the numbers 
of our own race in Australia? 

If no other bond of natural sympathy existed be- 
tween America and Australia, this alone would create 
a fellow feeling that could hardly be shared to the full 
by the people of the. British Islands. England's in- 
terest has, up to this time, been wholly a commercial 
interest, where Mongolian peoples were concerned, and 
she finds, and will continue to find, it difficult to 
change her point of view. It has been a puzzle and an 
annoyance to her that Australia and New Zealand 
both have adopted and persisted in a policy of Chinese 
and Japanese exclusion hardly consistent with her own 
treaty relations with these Mongolian nations. The 
truth is she has begun to feel the great difficulties 
that surround the problem of anything like a world- 
wide Empire. Her interests, or, at any rate, her ap- 
parent interests, are not the same as those of the 
great distant colonies that are rapidly growing into 
nations; and it may be fairly added, if she does not 
yet appreciate the fact, they do so in a degree that 
increases year by year. 

It is perhaps hardly appreciated in America how 
great is the natural tendency of similar conditions 
politically to lead in a‘ similar way of locking at and 
dealing with questions of public policy in all parts 
of the world. There is such a thing as a continental 
point of view in public policy, just as there is an in- 
sular one, and it will be found that there exists a 
natural and powerful sympathy between peoples of 
practically the same race, occupying large extents of 


contiguous territory, which does not exist to the same 
degree between them and people occupying small in- 
sular territories. It will undoubtedly be found that 
the visit of the fleet will be welcomed both in Aus- 
tralia and in New Zealand with enthusiasm; but those 
who know the tendencies of the people of the great 
commonwealth occupying a continent, and those of the 
new “dominion” of New Zealand occupying’ com- 
paratively small islands, know that American ideals 
prevail to a far greater extent on the continent than 
in the islands. In both cases the people are enthusias- 
tically loyal to their own country, even while they are 
proud of belonging to the British Empire; but there 
cannot be a doubt that a difference does exist in the 
feeling with which they view the connection. Neither 
country would dream of sacrificing its practical inde- 
pendence of action in managing its own affairs, indeed, 
but the commonwealth would be much more ready 
than the island dominion to initiate a policy that 
might lead towards eventual separation. 

The attitude of Australia towards questions of de- 
fence illustrates this fact. The visit of the fleet will 
have a special interest for Australians, because they 
are on the point of beginning to create a war fleet 
of their own, instead of, as hitherto, depending wholly 
on the navy of England for protection. This policy 
has found little sympathy and no support in New 
Zealand, where the people are content as yet to con- 
tribute an annual sum towards the cost of the special 
naval squadron on the station. The people and Par- 
liament of Australia have decided to set on foot a 
system of compulsory training of their young men 
to the use of arms, and the embodiment of a national 
militia force strong enough for the protection of the 
commonwealth. New Zealand prefers to embody cadet 
corps in its public schools, and to encourage volunteer- 
ing among its young men. The people of both coun- 
tries are eminently democratic and self-reliant; but 
the continental commonwealth is prepared to strike 
out a course for itself which at least recognizes the 
possibility of national as well as of local independence. 

In both Australia and New Zealand, it cannot fairly 
be denied, the tendencies are so entirely democratic 
that the sympathies of their people lean strongly 
towards their professedly democratic relatives on this 
continent. In the mean time sentiment and old_asso- 
ciation continue to bind them closely to England, and 
if Britain can rise to the comprehension of the situa- 
tion and develop into a federated democratic nation— 
imperial in name only—the bond may long remain 
intact. If, on the other hand, England continues too 
long to look at the questions affecting: the Pacific 
from a purely commercial point of view, of which 
London is the centre, then it needs no prophet to 
foresee that both the great British communities of 
the South Pacific, but certainly, in the first place, Aus- 
tralia, will before many years adopt and pursue a 
foreign policy of their own, for their own protection, 
which will necessarily bring them into close alliance 
with America. 





England’s Fear of Imvasion 

















A Model of the proposed Tunnel from Dover (in the Foreground) to Calais, a Distance of Twenty-one 
Miles, which is violently opposed by England’s Militarists on the ground that it will endanger her 
Maritime Supremacy by rendering a Surprise Invasion feasible 
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Gray Motor Boats 


High Speed 18 ft. 
Runabout 


Speed: 12 miles per hour. [ 


This boat will beat any boat 
ofits length,beam and power 
in your harbor. 6 H.P. Gray 
Motor, Reversible Clutch, 
Mechanical Force FeedOil. r. 
Mahogany finish. Starting 
ratchet and control in rear of motor. Everything 
handy for operator so he does not have to leave his 
seat to do anything on the motor. Auto steering 
wheel or brass double handle, as preferred. Lin- 
oleum on floor. Price, with Brass Chocks, Cleats, 
$265. NOTE-—If you want to build a boat off these 
lines we will furnish them free to your boat builder 
if he buys and installs a Gray Motor. 
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. p. boat outfit, 
not bare. 
Shaft, Propeller 
Wheel, Stuffing Box, Muffler, 
Batteries, Spark Coil, Wire, 
Switch, etc., all ready to install 
in your boat. 


6 h. with complete $97°° 
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boat outfit 
(not bare) 
Gray Motors are made 
in the largest and most 
up-to-date plantinthe 
world devoted exclu- 
sively to making 2 
cycle marine engines, 
GUARANTEED bya 
responsible concern— 
ask Dun or Bradstreet, 
or any bank in Detroit. 
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1,2,3 &4 Cylinders 
2%to 40h. p. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVER Y—Our output enables 
us to keep stock on hand and make immediate delivery. 


Write to-day for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 43 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN 


are offered to capitatists, merchants and immigrants 
PERU in Peru, South America—free lands and unusual 
chauces to earn a competent fortune by one’s work. 
A copy of ‘¢ Modern Guide to Peru’? may be obtained free by ad- 
dressing Author, 618 Gardner Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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HARPER’S 
George H. Daniels 


Greorce H. ‘DANIELS, one of the best 
known railroad men in the United States, 
and prominently identified with the New 
York Central Railroad for many years, 
died at Lake Placid, New York, on July 
1. Born in Illinois, in 1842, he began at 
the bottom of the railroad ladder and 
gradually worked his way up to the top. 
In 1872 he was made general passenger 
and freight agent of the Chicago and 
Pacific Railroad; then he became suc- 
cessively general ticket agent of the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis, and Pacific, commissioner 
of the Towa Trunk Line Association, and 
commissioner of the Colorado Traffic Asso- 
ciation and Passenger Committee, which 
was merged into the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation, of which he was elected vice- 
chairman and chairman of the Chicago 
eastbound passenger committee. His con- 
nection with the New York Central Rail- 
road began in 1889, when he was ap- 
pointed general passenger agent, and he 
held this post until the year 1905, when 
he became general advertising manager of 
the road. 

Mr. Daniels showed remarkable ability 
as an advertiser, and he was responsible 
for many new ideas. He named the Em- 
pire State Express, and perhaps his most 
remarkable achievement was when he in- 
duced the Post-oflice Department to repro- 
duce an illustration of this train upon the 
two-cent Pan-American stamp. To adver- 
tise the New York Central Railroad he 
founded The Four Track News, and paid 
his contributors in transportation. He 
made this publication a considerable 
success. 





The Shah’s Way with an Editor 


The following cable despatches tell the history of 
a would-be reformer of Teheran: 

“ Berwin, May 22. 

“A violent outburst against the Shah 
was recently made in the Persian news- 
paper Mussawad. The helplessness of the 
Shah is illustrated by the fact that he 
first brought an action for libel against 
the editor, but withdrew it when the editor 
declared he would prove the truth of every 
word he had written. 

“The libel complained of contained the 
following passages: ‘It is obvious that the 
monarch who, already a Crown Prince, 
looked forward with delight to the time 
when, as reigning Shah, he would be able 
to mutilate bodies, cut the throats of 
women, and plunder houses was painfully 
disappointed when on ascending the throne 
he found himself faced by an awakened 
people. 

“The frontier districts are in open 
revolution, and are suffering from the 
raids of Turks. The Governors are tyran- 
nical, the administration is corrupt and 
inefficient, the soldiers’ wages are unpaid, 
and the army is helpless. 

“*What is the Shah doing in these 
melancholy circumstances? What are the 
Shah’s occupations? He is always drunk, 
and participates in wild orgies night by 
night until daybreak.’ 

“The newspaper then proceeded to men- 
tion proofs of the various allegations, and 
concluded by demanding the dethronement 
of the Shah and the establishment of a 
republic.” 

“ TEHERAN, Fune 25. 

“More than a score of purely political 
arrests were made yesterday, and a num- 
ber of offenders were put to death. Among 
those hanged was the editor of a paper 
which had opposed the Shah.” 





Viva Verdi 


AFTER Orsini’s attempt upon the life of 
Napoleon III. the Bourbonian censorship 
in the kingdom of Naples, which up to 
that time had already been rather too 
scrupulous and pedantic, became a real 
Argus, sniffing about everywhere and con- 
sidering everything to be suspicious. It 
was in 1858, in the San Carlo Theatre of 
Naples, that the “ Masked Ball” of Verdi 
was billed to be produced. In one of its 
scenes it presented the murder of a king. 
As a matter of course, after that Paris 
event the censor suddenly and_ bluntly 
withdrew the permission for the perform- 
ance which had already been given, and 
in consequence the managers of the theatre 
asked of the composer to adapt his music 
to a different libretto. As: Verdi indig- 
nantly refused to submit to this strange 
demand the management sued him for 
damages in the amount of 200,000 lire. 
Verdi, and with him the majority of the 
citizens, were highly excited at that. King 
Ferdinand’s brother offered his services as 
a mediator; but this intercession would 
have necessitated Verdi’s introduction at 
court; and as the composer was afraid the 
audience with the King might compel him 
to make material changes, and those to the 
worse, he flatly refused.. For this refusal 
he was honored in the city like a hero, 
and wherever he went in the streets peo- 
ple followed him with their “ Viva Verdi.” 
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A few months later this ery became the 
password of the populace even in Rome. 
At every street corner the words were 
posted to the walls, and everybody knew 
their meaning. It was in Rome, where, 
finally, the opera-manager Jacovacci suc- 
ceeded in bringing Verdi’s opera on the 
stage. The composer had, it is true, to re- 
name every character of the play; Gustave 
III. of Sweden became a Count of War- 
wick; the Baron of Anckerstroem a Count 
Renate; in addition, some verses had to 
be changed, but the murder was there all 
right, as were the plot and the music. 
And those words, or rather the association 
of ideas, that had brought about the 
changed attitude? What really had been 
on the walls was: Viva V. E. R. D. L— 
Vittorio Emanuelo Re D’Italia. 





Musicians at Receptions 


AT a reception Jules Massenet, the com- 
poser of the operas “ Werther,” “ Manon,” 
“* Ariane,” ete., the other day related out 
of his rich treasure of anecdotes some 
amusing artist stories. Liszt was talked 
about, and Massenet told that the great 
virtuoso had a genuine dread of invita- 
tions, because he was afraid of being asked 
to sit down at the piano and play. “ They 
throw a cotellete before you,” he exclaim- 


ed, “and say, ‘Now you must play.’ 
No, no, I don’t want this.” Chopin, too, 
hated playing at social festivities. To a 


lady who, after the dinner, asked him to 
play he melancholically answered: “Is it 
really necessary? I only ate so little.” 
These stories reminded Mrs. Munkaczy, 
the widow of the Hungarian painter 
Michael Munkaczy, who among others 
had listened to Massenet, of a singular ex- 
perience of hers with Rubinstein. It was 
in London. A prominent lady wanted to 
invite the artist, together with some 
princes and diplomats. “If he has any 
idea that you would ask him to play he 
is certain not to come,” said Mrs. Mun- 
kaezy to the lady. “I must be able to 
promise him that he will not be im- 
portuned.” “The piano shall be hidden,” 
the hostess replied. - “I swear to it.” 
Rubinstein came. Everything went all 
right. The piano was standing in a cor- 
ner of the large salon, behind a sofa, and 
was even, out of precaution, covered with 
rugs. After the dinner Rubinstein ap- 
proached Mrs. Munkaczy: “ Why, haven't 
they a piano here?” ‘“ No, no, dear friend; 
but, yes. of course they have one, but it is 
never used. I think it is over there under 
those rugs.” Five minutes later Rubin- 
stein was sitting before the instrument, 
and he played for a whole hour. 





The Ancient Company of 
Dwarfs 


THE dwarf is of very ancient lineage and 
most respectable attachments. In former 
times dwarfs were always included in the 
retinues of kings. A dwarf fifty-six centi- 
meters in height was presented to Henri- 
etta of France in a pie. Bébé, the cele- 
brated dwarf of King Stanislaus of Poland, 
was eighty-nine centimeters high. The 
smallest of dwarfs recorded in history was 
Miss Hilany Agyba, of Sinai. She reached 
the height of fifteen inches. 

Most children will remember Rumpel- 
stiltkin, the dwarf in the fairy tale; 
and readers of the Arthurian cycle of 
tales may have wondered at the consider- 
able supply of dwarfs constantly at hand. 
Every maiden seemed to possess a dwarf 
chaperon. Why was this? The medieval 
dwarf, brownie, pyxie, or elf is generally 
believed to have been a survival from 
ancient times, when a small, dark race of 
aborigines inhabited the countries of 
western Europe. Thus the folk-tale has 
an actual basis of fact. 

Herodotus, who first told a disbelieving 
world of the long polar night, also re- 
ferred to the annual migration of cranes 
to Africa, where they engaged in fights 
with pigmies. It was not until the visit 
of Stanley to the great equatorial forests 
of the Congo, however, that the existence 
of a dwarf race was proved. These 
dwarfs have since been brought to Eng- 
land: and placed on exhibition. Their 
average height is from three feet six 
inches to a little above four feet. 

The Akkas, of British East Africa, 
are a dwarf race. They usually live 
under the protection of the negroes, who 
fear their thievish propensities and the 
poisonous arrows that they employ in 
warfare. In South Africa are the Bush- 
men, dwarf hunters of the great desert. 
In the Andaman Islands, off the coast of 
India, dwell the Mincopies, a dwarf race 
in a very low stage of civilization, living 
in huts called “ chongs,’ which consist 
of a roof on four stakes. Clothes are un- 
known to them. Dwarf races also exist 
in’ the Peninsula of Malacca, and in the 
Philippines. 

However, height is quite a_ relative 
affair. We ourselves look small to the 
Patagonians, and even these would have 
appeared subnormal to Swift’s Brobding- 
nagians. 
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A Bottled Delight 
A correctly proportioned cock- 

tail is a drink as rare as it 19 
delightful. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are perfect cocktails—an expert 
blend of fine old liquors, measure~ 
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chance-mixed cocktail ever made 
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avor. 
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LONG the small side streets that 
connect the main business thorough- 
fares, and sometimes on the busier 
thoroughfares themselves, one often 
signs as “Smith & Com- 
Loan,” or “* Blank 
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N¢t Vex & Company, Money Advanced on 
gees ay AE er goat, and if sometime be- 
EKSNOII tween midnight and morning the 
words “ Money to Loan” were to be erased and the 
word “Thieves” printed instead, thosé familiar with 
the methods of the Loan Sharks would not notice 


anything strange or out of harmony in the correction. 


Or. in neatly painted black letters on the door in 
some of the larger office buildings you may see the 
words “ Money Advanced Salaried People,’ or “ Se- 
curity Dealers,” and may pass the door a dozen times 
a day without knowing and without thinking what 
kind of business this is. If you open the door and 


enter the oflicee you are surprised. It has more the 
appearance of a private bank than of the abode of a 
usurer, with its busy clerks and stenographers, well- 
dressed young men and women absorbed in their work. 
Only the cold stare that meets your eye from behind 
the brass-eneased window reminds you that this is 
one of. the higher class of the breed of Shylocks that 
infests every walk of life. Perhaps he looks down on 
his humbler brother who steals in a coarser way from 


a lower class of people, hanging out a tin sign with 
the plain inscription, ‘ * Money “to Loan,” from over 
some dark and dingy stairway. Should you follow 


a victim up the stairs through the dimly lighted hall 
io such an office as this, you would see a large room, 
bleak with its seanty articles of furniture—a_ few 
chairs, an old table, a high desk separated from the 
rest of the room by a railing, and, coiled in a creak- 
ing office chair behind the railing, the snake. 

It is peevliar how the vietim will return month 
after month—paying, always paying, poor devil! You 
never ean tell who he is or what his position in life. 
Perhaps the man next to you in the officee—your book- 
keeper, your clerk—is even now awaiting the first of 
the month, when he will have to meet his note at the 
office of one of the down-town money-lenders. In spite 
of appearances, the furniture in your neighbor's house 
may be mortgaged for a tenth of its value at ten per 
cent. interest a month. Your friend’s automobile— 
perhaps you yourself have felt the fangs. No one is 
immune. A place where money can be borrowed easily 
and seeretly will generally be well known; or, if you 
are in certain lines of employment, the shark will 
seek you. Half the men employed by the railroads 
pay tribute every month. Employees of railroads and 
of other large corporations are especially valued as 
customers on account of their salaries arriving by the 
month, so that the sharks will generally have some- 
thing coming to them when these are garnisheed ; be- 
sides, the larger concerns have not the time to listen 
to the justice or injustice of their employees’ debts, 
while a private individual may ask questions, and, in 





rare instances, give protection against too voracious 
a shark. The working-man, the working-woman, the 
day laborer, those who are underpaid, these form in- 


evitably the great majority that is preyed upon; those 
who are too weak or too ignorant, the unseen multi- 
tude that lives always in the shadow of distress an:t 
want, are those who bear the silent burden. To them 
it is part of their fate. They are fortunate if only 
their credit suffers, for some of them lese_ their 
honor, and not infrequently we hear of the suicide 
who has been * hounded to death by the loan sharks.” 

The methods employed by the shark to obtain trade 
are the ordinary and unsuspicious ones used in every- 
day business affairs-—newspaper advertisements, circu- 
lar letters, cards personally distributed, and personal 
solicitation. You may see in the advertisement col- 
umns of almost any daily paper that you pick up such 
statements as, “The City Credit Company will ad- 
vanee money to salaried people on their note without 
security. Lowest rates—strictly confidential”; or, 

The Central Lean Company loans money on house- 


hold furniture, pianos, horses and buggies, leaving 
everything in your possession. Your own time to pay 
back. Salaries bought.” A circular letter may tell 
you that “sometimes everybody needs a little more 


money than he has on hand,” that “this company is 
an old and established One, and is a boon to those who 
sometimes get broke,’ expatiating on the glories of 
the small-payment plan. It seems so nice and easy. 
You may find a card on your porch with these words: 
‘Do You Need Money’ We will lend you one dollar 





or a hundred dollars. Call on Smith & Company, up- 
stairs, No. — Blank Street.” Or one with this in- 
scription, both innocent and ironical: * Cheer Up! We 


will help you. Fifty thousand dollars to loan in small 


sums,” accompanied by the picture of a dejected man 
with a bag of money almost within his reach. These 
eards ure used only in the suburbs and among the 
poorer classes, and however much they are hated by 


those who know their import, they are put away for 


future reference. Another ‘method that the shark 
adopts for obtaining new customers is to pay old 
customers commissions for bringing in new. ones. 


Karly every morning, at about seven o'clock, we may 
see perhaps a hundred of those collectors and solicitors 
scampering out through the main streets to the poorer 
sections of the city, throwing cards as they go, begging 
some poor washerwoman to start an account with them 
and quit borrowing from somebody else, explaining to 
some employee of the railroad shops how easy it is 
to borrow and now easy to pay; or cursing some woman 
because she missed coming up last S saturd: vy night, and 
giving her until to-morrow before they “ rake out 
every damn stick of furniture in the aoe” 

The shark is wily. His strong point is his prepara- 
tion. When you go to him and ask for terms, he will 
give you an application blank to fill out. When you 


By Baxter Ware 


have filled that out there is small chance for your 
escape. It generally starts off with these words: * For 
the purpose of inducing Smith & Company to lend me 
$ ——, I do hereby make the following statements.” 
Then follow blank spaces for almost every conceivable 
piece of information about yourself. You wonder at 
the purpose of ali these details; nevertheless, to the 


shark they are invaluable. Some of the questions 
asked are as follows: 

What is your full name?} Where children are em- 
Present address? ployed? 

Former address? Where children go to 


school ? 


Present occupation? 
Where do you trade? 


How long employed? 


Former occupation ? Names and addresses of 

Reasons for leaving former|{ three friends or ac- 
employment? quaintances ? 

Present salary? Name and address of a 


neighbor? 
Do you own real estate? 
Describe same. 


When and how paid? 
Married or single? 
Wife’s name? 





Father’s name and ad-|Do you borrow from any 
dress? one else? 

Mother’s name? List of your household 

Wife’s father’s name and|_ furniture. 
address ? Where did you buy it? 

Wife’s mother’s name andj] How much did you pay 
address ? for it? 

Brothers’ and — sisters’|Is there anything owing 
names and addresses ? on it? 

Wife’s brothers’ and sis-}What is your total in- 
ters’ names and = ad-| debtedness of all kind 
dresses ? and description at the 

Children’s names? present time? 

When you remember that almost all of the losses 


in the loan business are due to the disappearance of 
the borrower, you will see the reason for some of the 
questions. You sign the application, and are told, “ We 
will look the matter up. Come around about this 
time to-morrow.” Some will require you to deposit 
a dollar as an application fee. 

In the mean time you are “looked up.” The fairly 
well-dressed young fellow who does the investigation 
will call next door to your home and find out if you 


live at the address you gaye; then your security, 
if it be furniture, is examined; then your trade 


reference is approached and asked how you are as 
to paying your bills—if he considers you good pay, ete. 
Many merchants, if they know why the information 
is wanted, will refuse to give it. If asked who he is 
or why the information is wanted the investigator will 
ge nerally lie; he will say that he represents a bond- 
ing company and that you want a bond with his 
company, or that he represents some life-insurance 
company and you have made an application for a 


policy. Your eredit is ruined, nevertheless. ‘ Yes, 
he used .to be all right; but he is mixed 


up with those loan sharks now, and I would steer 
clear of him,” will be said of you. Your place of 
business is visited, and inquiries are made there as to 
your salary, ete., as your application may be for a 
loan with your salary as sole collateral. The next 
day you call around to get the money, and, if there is 
a favorable report of you, you will be handed more 
papers to be signed before the money is given to you. 
These papers are a marvel of ingenuity. “One of them 
is a plain promissory note calling for the amount you 
horrowed, with the interest added on the face of the 
note; another is a mortgage of all the personal property 
you own; another is an assignment of your salary; 
another is a power of attorney giving one of the shark’s 
employees the right to confess judgment on the note 
or on the mortgage, to sign your name to any other 
paper he may see fit, to draw your salary and give a 
receipt for it—in fact, to do any and all things pos- 
sible in the contemplation of a mind whose degenerate 
acumen has shrivelled up into the one word “ money.” 
Another paper contains the clause: “I do further 
state that the total of my indebtedness of all kinds 
and deseriptions at the present time does not exceed 
$ ——, and that I am not indorser or security on any 
note, bond, or obligation of any character.” This 
looks simple and unsuspicious, and the borrower usu- 
ally puts the amount of his indebtedness at a very 
low figure, fearing that if he make it appear as large 
as it is he may not get the loan. That is all the 
shark wants. You have made a false statement in 
regard to yourself and your financial condition, and 
consequently the shark can claim that your loan was 
fraudulently obtained. Of course, if he had known 
you were so much in debt, he would not have made 
the loan—and perhaps he wouldn't. It is simply one 
of the many added circumstances that hasten to crush 
a man when he is down.» When you go to the loan 
shark for money, you generally have to have it, and 
will not hesitate over so little a thing as a state- 
ment in regard to the exact amount of your indebted- 
ness, 

There is one point on which the shark is sure. He 
is always sure of beating you if you go into bank- 
ruptey. When in sheer desperation you do seek re- 
lief in the bankruptey court he has got you. You have 
to state the items of all your indebtedness there in 
order to get relief from it, and the shark has to have 
notice of it from the court itself. One of the pro- 
visions of the National Bankruptcy Laws says that no 
debt created in any manner through fraud can be can- 
celled through the operation of the bankruptcy court. 
The shark’s attorney will easily prove that you uséd 
fraud and deception in making this account, and there 
you are; vou were trapped in the beginning, and it is 
part of the irony of things that you can escape from 
every one except the devil himself. The promissory 
note is simply the ordinary note usually given when 
one borrows money. The assignment of your salary 
and power of attorney to co!lect in case you fail 
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to pay on a certain date allow the shark to present 
to your employer this order, signed by you, so that 
he can collect all that is due you to date, or so much 
of it as your loan amounts to. As such a proceeding 
is entirely legal, your employer will either have to pay 
or stand a suit’ in your behalf. The power of at- 
torney to confess judgment is the most valuable 
paper the shark uses; for with that he can enter suit 
against you, generally in the magistrate’s court, and 
confess judgment in your name, thus preventing you 
from making any defence. When one is sued in law, 
he is first summoned to appear at trial and make a 
defence to the suit. Should he appear,and his adversary 
prove his case, judgment is rendered against him. If 
not satisfied, he can then appeal to a higher court 
and have another trial.” If he does not appeal when 
summoned, the case will go against him by default, 
although he still has a certain length of time to make 
an appeal. !f, however, at the time a debt is con- 
tracted, the creditor is especially anxious that it be 


paid on the day it is due, he will have his debtor 
give him a written authority to allow some third 
party to appear for the debtor in some court, ac- 


knowledge the debt, and confess that judgment be 
rendered against him at any time after’the debt be- 
comes due. This is one of the most binding and con- 
elusive proceedings known to legal practice, as in 
almost all States the law says that a judgment by 
confession cannot be appealed from. So without any 


knowledge, and without any resources on your part,’ 


you lose the suit, and can never afterward dispute the 
debt on the legal processes that will be used to collect 
it. The first notice you have is when your property 
is levied on or your salary is garnisheed. Then it is 
too late. The shark has been to court perhaps two 
weeks before, and the record shows that you have 
confessed judgment. 

The terms on which money is obtainable vary in 
amount of interest from 120 per cent. to 600 per cent. 
per annum, and the payments by which it is returned 
are either weekly or monthly. If the borrower happens 
to be a washerwoman on whose scanty room of fur- 
niture the shark will allow only $2, the terms will be 
seventy-five cents a week for four weeks, making $3 to 
be repaid. This is the highest and most extortionate 
rate in vogue anywhere. When the last seventy-five 
cents is paid, the borrower will be told that she can 
renew the loan and allow it to run in the same way. 
More than ninety per cent. of the loans are renewed. 
If $10 is borrowed, $3 is charged, and the terms are 
$3.25 a week for four weeks, or $13 in thirty days. 
This rate is 390 per cent. per annum. There is now 
on the books of a certain loan shark in one of the 
large cities the name of a fairly intelligent negro 
woman who five years ago borrowed $10, and each 
month since—faithful and ignorant fool that she is— 
she has brought her $13, and received back the $10, as 
a new loan, without missing a single month during 
all that time. She has already paid. $180 for the use 
of $10, and she still owes $13. If the borrower 
negotiate a loan on his salary with an indorser on 
his note—and the loan sharks often require an in- 
dorser—he will usually get the benefit of the better 
rate of 120 per cent. per annum. If, then, he bor- 
rows $30 he will pay back $33; or he may get $27 
and pay back $30—the ten per cent. does not stick out 
quite so much then. Now everything will run along 
smoothly until pay-day. The loan is always made so 
as to fall due on your individual pay-day, ‘and it will 
be all right then ‘if you pay up, and the next time, 
too. But when it gets to the point that you have paid 
back more than original principal in interest, and are 
just simply tired of paying, and don’t feel that you 
owe anything, or if for any cause you cannot pay, the 
chase begins. 





The East in the West 









































In San Francisco has been erected the first Hindu Tem- 

ple to be built in America. It was dedicated under 

the Auspices of the San Francisco Vedanta Society. The 

Oriental Domes, Towers, and Minarets form a singular 
Contrast to their Surroundings 

















A Spanish Swindlers’ Bureau 


Tue “Spanish treasure” swindle con- 
tinues to make victims of American dupes 
in spite of its continual exposure. Ameri- 
ean diplomatic and consular officers in 
Europe have at various times directed at- 
tention to efforts by designing parties to 
obtain money from citizens of the United 
State’ through false representations, con- 
sisting of statements to the effect that 
large unclaimed estates of decedents 
awaited the claims of the legitimate heirs 
in the United States. Schemes of this 
dishonest character have been exposed in 
reports from Great Britain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Spain, but, in 
spite of the publicity given these organized 
swindles, they resume operations after in- 
tervals of a few years. The minister from 
Spain at Washington has informed the 
Department of State that his government 
has taken steps to suppress the swindle in 
that country. In his note to the Secretary 
of State the minister writes: 

“The energetic campaign undertaken 
by his Majesty’s government against the 
international association of swindlers by 
the so-called ‘ burial’ process has resulted 
in the discovery at Madrid of a private 
clandestine office where these crimes are 
hatehed. The person in charge of this 
office has been arrested, and books have 
been taken from him which contain the 
addresses of persons residing in this coun- 
try; likewise a large number of letters 
being prepared to be sent to the unwary 
individuals selected as victims or accom- 
plices in this nefarious business. 

“While bringing this to your Excel- 
leney’s knowledge, I wish to ask you at 
the same time to employ the various means 
at your disposal in order to give the great- 
est possible publicity to the matter, either 
through the press, or by any other means 
which you may deem appropriate, in order 
to prevent. American citizens to whom 
these parties may write from being swin- 
dled, provided there are still branches of 
this secret society existing.” 





Emigration from the United 
Kingdom 


Tne number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom in 1906 was 557,737, of 
whom 338,612 came to America. Nearly 
all the remainder settled in the British 
colonies. In 1907 the number of emigrants 
had increased to 634,700, of whom 366,516 
came to this country. The great majority 
of these, however, numbering 196,284, were 
from the continent of Europe, passing 
through British ports en route. There 
were 91,552 Englishmen, 24,366 Scots, and 
54,314 from Ireland. 








A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


(Continued from page 26.) 


“Signora, pardon me! You _ have 
spoken, the signorina has spoken, and now 
it is for me to speak! It is my right. 
I come here with an honorable proposal, 
and therefore I say I have a right—” 

He put his fingers inside his shirt col- 
lar and pulled it fiercely out from his 
throat. 

“E il veechio!” he exclaimed, with sud- 
den passion. “ E il maledetto vecchio!” 

Hermione’s face changed. There had 
been in it a firm look, a calmness of 
strength. But now, at his last words, the 
strength seemed to shrink. It dwindled, 
it faded out of her, leaving her not col- 
lapsed, but cowering, like a woman who 
crouches down in a corner to avoid a blow. 


: “It is he! It is he! He will not allow 
it, and he is master here.” 
“ Marchese—” 


“I say he is master—he is master—he 
has always been master here!” 
_ He came a step toward Hermione, mov- 
ing as a man sometimes moves instinctive- 
ly when he is determined to make some- 
thing absolutely clear to one who does 
not wish to understand. 
__ “And you know it, and every one knows 
it, every one.. When I was in the sea, 
when I saw the signorina for the first time, 
I did not know who she was, where she 
lived; I did not know anything about her. 
I went to tell my friend about her—my 
friend, you understand, whom I trusted, 
to whom I told everything!—I went to 
him. I described the signora, the si- 
_ Snorina, the boat to him. He knew who 
the ladies were; he knew directly. I saw 
it in his face, in his manner. But what 
did he say? That he did not know, that 
he knew nothing. I was not to come to 
the island. No one was to come to the 
island but he. So he meant. But I—I 
was sharper than he, I who am so stupid! 
I took him to fish by night. 1 brought 
him to the island. I made him introduce 
me to you, to the signorina. That night 
I made him. You remember? Well, then 
—ever since that night all is changed be- 





tween us. Ever since that night he is my 
enemy. Ever since that night he sus- 


pects me, he watches me, he hides from 
me, he hates me. Oh, he tries to conceal 
it. He is a hypocrite. But I, stupid as 
I am, I see it all. I see what he is, what 
he wants, I see all—all that is in his mind 
and heart. For this noble old man, so 
respected, with the white hairs and the 
great brain, what is he, what does he do? 
He goes at night to the Galleria. He 
consults with Maria Fortunata, she who 
is known to all Naples, she who is the 
aunt of that girl—that girl of the town 
and of the bad life, whom you have taken 
to be your servant here. You have taken 
her because he—he has told you to take 
her. He has put her here—” 

‘“* Marchese!” 

“fT say he has put her here that the 
signorina—” 

* Marchese, I forbid you to say that! 
It is not true.” 

“Tt is true! It is true! Perhaps you 
are blind, perhaps you see nothing. I do 
not know. But I know that I am _ not 
blind. I love, and I see. I see, I have 
always seen that he—Emilio—loves thie 
signorina, that he loves her madly, that 
he wishes, that he means to keep her for 
himself. Did he not hide with her in the 
eave, in the Grotto of Virgil, that night 
when I came to serenade her on the sea? 
Yes, he took ‘her, and he hid her, because 
he loves her. He loves her, he an old 
man! And he thinks—and he means—” 

* Marchese—” 

“He loves her, I say he loves her!” 

“Marchese, I must ask you to go!” 

bel | say—” 

* Marchese, I insist upon your going.” 

She opened the door. She was very 
pale, but she looked calm. The crouching 
woman had vanished. She was mistress of 
herself. 

“ Gaspare!” she called, in a loud, sharp 
voice that betrayed the inner excitement 
her appearance did not show. 

“‘Signora,”’ vociferated the Marchesino, 
“T say and I repeat—” 

“Gaspare! Come here!” 

“ Signora!” cried a voice from below. 

Gaspare came, running. 

“The Signor Marchese is going, Gas- 
Go down with him to the boat, 


The Marchesino grew scarlet. The hot 
blood rushed over his face, up to his fore- 
head, to his hair. Even his hands became 
red in that moment. 

“ Good-by, Marchese.” 

She went out and left him standing 
with Gaspare. 

“Signor Marchese, shall I take you to 
the boat?” 

Gaspare’s voice was quite respectful. 
The Marchesino made no answer, but 
stepped out into the passage and looked 
up to the staircase that led to the top 
floor of the house. He listened. He heard 
nothing. 

“Is the French signore here?” he said 
to Gaspare. “Do you hear me? Is he 
in this house?” 

“ No, signore!” . 

The Marchesino again looked toward 
the staircase and hesitated. Then he 
turned and saw Gaspare standing in a 
watchful attitude, almost like one about 
to spring. 

“ Stay there!” he said, loudly, making a 
violent, threatening gesture with his arm. 

Gaspare stood where he was with a 
smile upon his face. 

A moment later he heard the splash 
of oars in the sea, and knew that the 
Marchesino’s boat was leaving the island. 

He drew his lips together like one about 
to whistle. 

The sound of the oars died away. 

Then he began to whistle softly “La 
Ciocciara.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE ghostly day sank into a ghostly 
night that laid pale hands upon the island, 
holding it closely, softly, in a hypnotic 
grasp, bidding it surely rest, it and those 
who dwelt there, with all the dreaming 
hours. A mist hung over the sea, and 
the heat did not go with day, but stayed 
to greet the darkness and the strange, 
enormous silence that lay upon the waters. 
In the Casa del Mare the atmosphere was 
almost suffocating, although every window 
was wide open. The servants went about 
their duties leaden-footed, drooping, their 
Latin vivacity quenched as by a spell. 
Vere was mute. It seemed, since the 
episode of the Carmine, as if her normal 
spirit had been withdrawn, as if a dumb, 
evasive personality replaced it. The im- 
pression made upon Hermione was that 
the real Vere had sunk far down in her 
child, out of sight and hearing, out of 
reach, beyond pursuit, to a depth where 
none could follow, where the soul enjoyed 
the safety of utter isolation. 

Hermione did not wish to pursue this 
anchorite. She did not wish to draw near 
to Vere that evening. To do so would 
have been impossible to her, even had 
Vere been willing to come to her. Since 
the brutal outburst of the Marchesino she, 
too, had felt the desire, the necessity, of 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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LUPULIN 


Has created a stir in the medi- 
cal world because of its great 
Tonic properties for stomach 
disorders. It is found in the 
highest and most effective form 
in Saazer Hops, grown in the 
Province of Saaz, Bohemia. 

The Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association, St. Louis, 
U. S. A., import more of these 
hops than all other brewers in 
the United States, and use 
them exclusively in their famous 


Budweiser 


THEKING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 


MONG all the builders of 
this Nation none dcserve 
more lasting gratitude than 
this stout old Quaker Cham- 


pion. 





Hs 
a 


Irish and English prisons could 
not conquer his spirit, and from a 
cell in the tower of London he 
conceived the idea of founding 
beyond the seas a state wherein 
Brotherly Love— Peace On Earth 
and Personal Liberty might become 
living facts. Thus Pennsylvania was 
founded. 

When colonial governor he in- 
troduced vine-growing and brew- 
ing and at Pennbury Manor he had 
a brew house.* 

Above middle height—well built 
and agile — William Penn in his 
early days was an expert swords- 
man, a courageous soldier, and a 
splendid athlete. 

He died at 74, and the results of 
his life’s doings bear eloquent wit- 
ness that the moderate use of a 
good malt beer helps to create the 
noblest qualities of mind and soul. 

His statue stands in Philadelphia, 
547 feet high—for all the world 
to see. 





Bottied Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Corked or with Crown Cags 


For Sale at 
All Hotels, Clubs and Bars 


*National Magazine of History—XVI, page 154, 
The True William Fenn, page 353. 
Dictionary of National Biography—Vol. XLIV. 
Eddy’s Alcohol in History, pages 181, 191, 193, 
203, etc., etc. 

















farper & Bros., 
New York, WN. Y. 
Franklin Square. 


Gentlemen: - 

If it interests you, we may state that the advertising which 
we have done in Harper's Bazar for the last 4 years has peid us better ~ 
than any other publication which we have used so far. It scems that 
the readers of Harpers Bazar are accustomed to purchase from advertise- 
ments appearing dn your publication which we.can see from the fact 
that we advertised 3 different articles in your publication and in 


each case we had many orders and inquiries. 
Yours truly, 















FINE CUBAN CIGARETTES 
Henry Clay and Bock y Ca Cabanas 


15 cts jer 10 25003 for to 


be 
min, Especially recommended to smokers of’ Havana cigars 
a « «& Satisfaction without inhaling * * * 
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ON THE OUTINGS 





of the season’s sports, thousands will, 
under the heat and fatigue, feel the 
need of cheer and comfort. 


HUNTER 


THE PURE AND PERFECT 
STIMULANT 


will be first sought for Hlealth and 
Hospitality, and it gives this hint— 
“Take a Dainty Hunter Julep” 
with its fresh and fragrant mint. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








WHISKEY 
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Customer (tapping steak with fork): “Are you sure this is a steak, waiter? It 


doesn’t sound a bit like one.” 











(FERDINAND F. FRENCH 


FRENCH'S 


& 
f | lad OG Summer complement of pleasure carriages shows that distinctive treatment and highly 
developed character made possible only by the aid of a most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in readiness compasses all individual preferences, from the Bank- 
er's Gig to the impressive Demi-Coach. This obviates annoying delays in delivery. 
TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


6¢é 3 399 CATALOG 
The World’s Best Table Water THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO.,DESIGNERS, BUILDERS. 99 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 
) 














The Hit of the Hour,“ Richard’s Poor Almanack,” a beautifully bound and illustrated book, sent for 10c. 
Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, New York. 
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birds and animals. 





are as beautiful of line and as thoroughly comfortable and durable as the ideal 
“Cheemaun ” of Hiiwatha. We carry acomplete line of every type of water craft. 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY HARPER & BROTHERS, 


& . : Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. Numerous illustrations em- 
bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 


A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 


RACINE CANOES venient size for carrying on trips. 


Illustrated. 300 Pages. Price, $1.00 


Publishers, NEW YORK 





Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. Y 
122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N.J.; 182 Jefferson A Ss R O N O M 


Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash. 

















WITH THE 
NAKED EYE 


Che New York Commerrial ||| SARREtT P. seRviss 


At last ,here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 








is read every day by several thousand men rated 


at more than $50,000 in both Bradstreet’s and —only better. 
Dun's. Would it interest you to talk to them? With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 


By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ AMERICAN woops”’ 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








abasic i tae: NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 
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P.S. They are one hundred per cent. HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 
Former President of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


BUYERS WHO BUY. Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 


% Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. the ‘‘ant-cow,”’ capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
favor and. taste “to*and increase the tonte With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 
effect of Grape Fruit. 
eet St OS oe HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 33.) 

a desert place where she could sit alone 
and realize the bareness of her world. 

She left the house feverishly, yearning 
to escape from her company of spectres, 
yearning to escape from the sensation of 
ruthless hands defacing her. Slowly, 
furtively, she walked to the crest of the 
cliff. 

She stood there. She listened. 

Silence. 
She felt as if she were quite alone on the 
island. She could scarcely believe that 
Vere, that Gaspare, that the servants were 
there— among them Peppina with her 
cross. 

They said Peppina had the evil eye. 
Had she perhaps cast a spell to-night? 

“ Signora, buona sera.” 

It was Ruffo. He was standing by her 


. side. 


* Buona sera, Ruffo.” 

“The signorina is not here to-night?” 

“T think she is in the house. I think 
she is tired to-night.” 

“The signorina is tired after the festa, 
signora.” 

“You knew we were at the festa, 
Ruffo?” 

“Ma si, signora.” 

“Did we tell you we were going? I 
had forgotten.” 

“Tt was not that, signora. But I saw 
the signorina at the festa. Did not Don 
Gaspare tell you?” 

“Gaspare said nothing. Did he see 
you?” 

She spoke languidly. Quickness had 
died out of her under the influence of the 
night. But already she felt a slight, yet 
decided, sense of relief, almost of peace. 
She drew that from Ruffo. And, standing 
very close to him, she watched his eager 
face, hoping to see presently in it the 
expression that she loved. 

“ Did he see you, Ruffo?” 

“Ma si, signora. I was with my poor 
mamma.” 

“Your mother! I wish I had met her!” 

“Si, signora. I was with my mamma in 
the Piazza of Masaniello. We had been 
eating snails, signora, and afterward 
watermelon, and we had each had a glass 
of white wine. And I was feeling very 
happy, because my poor mamma had heard 
good news.” 

“ What was that?” 

“To-morrow my patrigno is to be let. 
out of prison.” : 

“So soon! But I thought he had not 
been tried.” 

“No, signora. But he is to be let out 
now. Perhaps he will be put back again. 
But now he is let out because ”—he 
hesitated—‘* beeause— Well, signora, he 
has rich friends; he has friends who are 
powerful for him. And so he is let out 
just now.” 

“T understand.” 

“Well, signora, and after the white 
wine we were feeling happy, and we were 
going to see everything—the Madonna, and 
Masaniello, and the fireworks, and the 
fire-balloon. Did you see the fire-balloon, 
signora?” 

“ Yes. Ruffo. It was very pretty.” 

His simple talk soothed her. He was so 
young, so happy, so free from the hideous 
complexities of life; no child of tragedy, 
but the son surely of a love that had been 
gay and utterly contented. 

“Si, signora! Per dio, signora, it was 
wonderful! It was just before the fire- 
balloon went up, signora, that I saw the 
signorina with the Neapolitan signorino. 
And close behind them was Don Gaspare. 


I said to my mamma, * Mamma, -ecco the. 


beautiful signorina of the island!’ My 
mamma was‘ excited, signora. She held 
on to my arm, and she said, ‘ Ruffino,’ 
she said, ‘show her to me. Where is she? 
my mamma said, signora. ‘And is the 
signora madre with her?’ Just then, si- 
gnora, the people moved, and all of a sud- 
den there we were, my mamma and I, 
right in front of Don Gaspare.” 

Ruffo stopped, and Hermione saw a 
omen a gravity, come into his bright 
ace. 

“Well, Ruffo?” she said, wondering 
what was coming. 

“I said to my mamma, signora, ‘ Mam- 
ma, this is Don Gaspare of the island.’ 
Signora, my mamma looked at Don Gas- 
pare for a minute. Her face was quite 
funny. She looked white, signora, my 
mamma looked white, almost like the man 
at the circus who comes in with the dog 
to make us laugh. And Don Gaspare, too, 
he looked—” Ruffo paused, then used a 
word beloved of Sicilians who wish to be 
impressive. ‘‘He looked mysterious, si- 
gnora. Don Gaspare looked mysterious.” 

“Mysterious? Gaspare?” 

“Si, signora, he did. And he looked 
almost white, too, but not like my mamma. 
And then my mamma said, ‘Gaspare!’ 
Just like that, signora, and put out her 
hand—so. And Don Gaspare’s face got 
red and hot. And then for a minute they 
spoke together, signora, and I could not 
hear what they said. For Don Gaspare 
stood with his back so that I should not 
hear. And then the balloon went side- 
ways, and the people ran, and I did not 
see Don Gaspare any more. And after 



































R. J.’s Mother idee pr 
By MARGARET DELAND 


N these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her 
tender, truthful genius. As for “R. J.’s Mother,” the 
author never more successfully wrought a story containing 
such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered 
and come together through the common experience of love 
and loss. All of the stories hold more than a hint of comedy 
and an outlook upon final joy. The reader will find himself 
face to face here with the big things of life that stir the imag- 
ination with sympathy and delight. 

One of the striking stories in this group is called “ Many 
Waters.” It recounts a woman’s victory over the baser self 
of the man she has married, in whom she has discovered a 
former dishonesty. 
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The Shoulders of Atlas 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
ERE is a real Mary E. Wilkins story—only better. All 


through it, like littie rivers under the soil, run humor and 
tenderness and faith and true heart feeling. While you read 
it, a New England village seems to hold the whole world. 
The little inheritance which comes to Henry and Sylvia Whit- 
man,who are elderly and have been poor, and which bringsto live 
with them the charming niece from New York, the fresh, loving, 
and unspoiled Rose,should bring a vast deal of comfort. But Rose 
falls in love with the village teacher, and Sylvia turns quite jealous 
—wanting to keep Rose for herself. And there is a pretty, abnor- 
mal sort of girl who has a passionate fancy for this same man. 
Then Henry Whitman, in spite of his money, misses his shoe- 
shop, and one day steals quietly back to work. And sweet and 
upright Sylvia has something on her New England conscience— 
something about Rose’s inheritance—which she publicly and 
dramatically confesses at Rose’s wedding. And all this time 
nobody knows how the beautiful Miss Farrell came to take 
the poison that killed her, and everybody who guesses is wrong. 


With Frontispiece. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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Sir Richard Escombe 


By MAX PEMBERTON 
AX PEMBERTON has written a new book. He asks to 


have it called a Romance. When you have finished reading 
“Sir Richard Escombe” you will call it a mighty fine romance. 
They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgian era. The novel is a delightful 
chapter out of picturesque yesterday—but with the nearness of 
reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty is a flesh- 
and-blood heroine,while there is a touch of genuine fun all through 
the character of stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. 

With Frontispiece. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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that, signora, my mamma was crying a!] 
the time. And she would not tell me any 
thing. I only heard her say, ‘ To think of 
its being Gaspare! To think of its being 
Gaspare on the island!’ And when we got 
home she said to me, * Ruffo,’ she said, 
‘has Gaspare ever said you were like 
somebody ?’—What is it, signora?” 

“ Nothing, Ruffo.. Go on.” 

“ But—-” 

“Go on, Ruffo.” 

“*Has Gaspare ever said you were like 
somebody ?’ my mamma said.” 

“And you—what did you say?” 

“TI said, ‘No,’ signora. And that is 
true. Don Gaspare has never said I was 
like somebody.” 

The boy had evidently finished what he 
had to say. He stood quietly by Hermi- 
one, waiting for her to speak in her turn. 
For a moment she said nothing. Then 
she put her hand on Ruffo’s arm. 

“Whom do you think your mother 
meant when she said ‘ somebody,’ Ruffo?” 

“Signora, I do not know.” 

“ But surely—didn't you ask whom she 
meant ?” 

“No, signora. I told my mamma Don 
Gaspare had never said that. She was 
crying. And so I did not say anything 
more.” 

Hermione still held his arm for a mo- 
ment. Then her hand dropped down. 

Ruffo was looking at her steadily with 
his bright and searching eyes. 

“Signora, do you know what she 
meant?” 

“I! How can I tell, Rutio? I have 
never seen your mother. How can I know 
what she meant?” 

“No, signora.” 

Again there was a silence. Then Hermi- 
one said: 

“T should like to see your mother, 
Ruffo.” ; 

“ Si, signora.” 

“T must see her.” 

Hermione said the last words in a low 
and withdrawn voice, like one speaking tv 
herself. As she spoke she was gazing at 
the boy beside her, and in her eyes there 
was a mystery—a mystery almost like 
that of the night. 

“ Ruffo,” she added, in a moment, “1 
want you to promise me something.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“ Don’t speak to any one about the little 
talk we have had to-night. Don’t say any- 
thing, even to Gaspare.” 

“No, signora.” 

For a short time they remained to- 
gether, talking of other things. Hermi- 
one spoke only enough to encourage Ruffo. 
And always she was watching him. But 
to-night she did not see the look she longed 
for, the look that made Maurice stand 
before her. Only she discerned, or be- 
lieved she discerned, a definite physical 
resemblance in the boy to the dead man— 
a certain resemblance of outline, a like- 
ness surely in the pose of the head upon 
the strong, brave-looking neck, and in a 
trait that suggested ardor about the full 
yet delicate lips. Why had she never 
noticed these things before? Had she been 
quite blind? Or was she now imaginative? 
Was she deceiving herself? 

“Good night, Ruffo,” she said at last. 

He took off his cap and stood -bare- 
headed. 

“Good night, signora.” 

He put back the cap on his dark hair 
with a free and graceful gesture. 

Was not that, too, Maurice? 

“A rivederci, signora.” 

He was gone. 

Hermione stood alone in the fatal night. 
She had forgotten Vere. She had for- 
gotten Artois. 

She difted her eyes and looked across 
the Pool, seeking the little light of San 
Francesco. Only the darkness and the 
mist confronted her. She saw no light— 
and she trembled like one to whom. the 
omens are hostile. 

She trembled and hid her face for a mo- 
ment. Then she turned and went up into 
the house. 

(To be Continued.) 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


Hermione Delarey, an English widow, 
and her young daughter, Vere, are spend- 
ing an idyllic summer on an island in the 
Bay of Naples. Hermione notices with 
perplexity that a native playmate of her 
daughter's, a fisher-boy named Ruffo, 
bears a strange resemblance to her dead 
husband. (Gaspare, an old servant, tries 
to kecp Ruffo from her. She is at the 
same time made uneasy by an increasing 
intimacy betireen her middle-aged friend 
Artois, a distinguished novelist, and her 
daughter, whose confidénces she is not in- 
vited to share. Artois invites the ladies 
to dine with him in Naples, in company 
with the young Marchesino Panacci, who 
fancies himself in love with Vere. Panacci 
eludes the vigilance of Gaspare and loses 
himself with Vere in the crowd. They re- 
_ turn late, after Artois has vainly searched 
for them, at Hermione’s urgent solicitation. 
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